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SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 


SIMPLE FAITH IN OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“JT judged not myself to know anything among you but Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified.”—I. Cor. ii. 2. 

Exordium.—There is nothing in all the writings of St. Paul so 
clear, evident and oft-repeated as his simple, boundless faith in Our 
Lord Jesus Christ and his ardent, all-consuming Jove for his divine 
Master: “ Jesus Christ yesterday and to-day, and the same forever ” 
(Heb. xiii. 8). 

At every step of his fearless, whole-souled and victorious battle 
for the establishment of the kingdom of Christ upon earth he was 
confronted by three different classes of opponents. First. What we 
may call Jews of the strict observance, who, while blindly adhering 
to the letter of the law, had “ delivered up and denied the Holy One 
and the Just,” when even the pagan Pilate “ judged he should be 
released” (Acts iii. 13, 14). Secondly. Time-serving Jews, who, 
with modern broad-mindedness, had become imbued with Grecian 
and Oriental ideas of physical culture, false philosophy and idola- 
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trous or superstitious practices. Lastly. Pagan or Gentile savants 
of Egypt and Chaldea, who knew nothing of the law of Moses oy 
the God of Israel, but had learned theories of their own, and could 
set them forth in brilliant, fascinating language. The fascination of 
falsehood is always in due proportion to its obscurity (cf. Fouard, 
St. Peter, ch. iii.; Gigot, “Outlines of Jewish History,” p. 369, 
Kenrick, “ Preface to Ephesians ’’). 

To all these St. Paul opposes his strong but unpretentious avowal: 
“ Brethren, when I came to you, I came not in loftiness of speech 
or of wisdom, but simply declaring unto you the testimony of Christ, 
For I judged not myself to know anything among you but Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified” (I. Cor. ii. 1, 2). “ My speech and my 
preaching was not in the persuasive words of human wisdom, but 
in the shewing of the spirit and power; that your faith might not 
stand on the wisdom of men, but on the power of God” (Ibid. 4, 5). 

Hence in the epistle of to-day the apostle, as it were, on bended 
knee, prays for two things: I. “ That Christ may dwell in our hearts 
by faith.” II. “ That we may know the charity of Christ, which sur- 
passeth all knowledge.” 

I. Our faith in Christ should be simple, i. e., unquestioning, 
prompt, unfaltering, unlimited. 

We should believe, and have this belief constantly before our 
minds, that Christ was not merely a man, a prophet, a great teacher, 
a reformer, a philanthropist. 

The disgusting and pitiable presumption of those who think they 
generously and benevolently honor Our Lord by according Him 
these titles, and placing Him in the first rank as a moral teacher 
and a lover of His fellow men. 

Our faith in Him teaches us that He is truly the Son of God, 
equal and co-eternal with the Father. 

We believe, with St. John, that, “in the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God”; that “all 
things were made by him; and without him was made nothing that 
was made ”’; and that “in him was life, and the life was the light of 
men.” »Finally, we believe that this divine “ Worp was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us ” (John i. 1-5, 14). 

We believe, with St. Paul, that “ Christ is before all; and by him 
all things consist” (Col. i. 17). 

We believe with simple, unquestioning faith Our Lord’s own 
testimony of Himself: “ All things are delivered to me by my 
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Father. And no one knoweth the Son, but the Father ; neither doth 
any one know the Father, but the Son, and he to whom it shall 
please the Son to reveal him” (Matt. xi. 27). 

In a word, we believe that Jesus Curist ts Gop—“ yesterday, 
to-day, and the same forever.” 

It is thus that St. Paul would have Christ “dwell in our hearts 
by faith.” 

Il. He prays “ that we may know the charity of Christ (i. e., His 
love for us), which surpasseth all knowledge.” 

To “comprehend what is the breadth and length and height and 
depth ” of the divine mystery (cf. Kenrick, in loco) of Christ’s love 
for us, we must not forget His oneness with the Father. “1 and the 
Father are one” (John x. 30). 

So is their charity, or love for us, also one and the same. God 
the Father “so loved the world as to give his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him may not perish, but may have life 
everlasting ” (John iii. 16). 

God the Son, obedient to the will of His Father, laid down His 
life for us (Heb. x. 7). 

His love for us greater than the greatest that man can offer. 
“Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends” (John xv. 13). 

Our divine Saviour laid down His life not only for His friends, 
but also for His enemies. “ For when we were sinners, Christ died 
for us” (Rom. v. 8, 9). Died for those who crucified Him. 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do” (Luke 
xxiii. 34). “The good shepherd giveth his life for his sheep” 
(John x. 11). Not only for the sheep who “ follow him, because 
they know his voice” (Ibid. 4), but also for those who flee from 
him and wander far away. “ Other sheep I have that are not of 
this fold; them also I must bring, and there shall be one fold and 
one shepherd” (Ibid. 16). 

No wonder that language should fail even the eloquent apostle of 
the Gentile to describe or explain “ what is the breadth and length 
and height and depth” of the love of Christ for us (cf. Fouard, 
“Last Days of St. Paul,” p. 74). 

He could only “ bow his knees to the Father of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and beseech Him “to grant us, according to the riches of 
his glory, to be strengthened by his spirit, according to the inward 
man, that Christ may dwell in our hearts by faith.” 
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It is thus only, i. e., by “ being rooted and founded in charity " 
ourselves, that we may hope to comprehend something of the love of 
Christ for us. 

III. There are still many classes of opponents to the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ in the hearts of men. Fully as many 
as in the days of St. Paul, and more varied in character. Those who 
have persistently refused to recognize Him as the Messias; those 
who, following a creed of modern invention, deny the Triune nature 
of God; those who deny all revelation, claiming even that it js . 
impossible for God to speak to man; those who claim that God 
either does not exist, or, if He does, is unknowable ; and, lastly, those 
who, without denying or affirming the existence of God, refuse ab- 
solutely to pay Him the tribute of religious worship in any form. 
Doubtful, however, whether all these forces combined are as potent 
in destroying simple faith in Christ as is the unguided and indis- 
criminate reading of erroneous and misleading theories, daily 
emanating from the press in every conceivable form. 

Eagerness for this kind of reading, especially on the part of those 
who pride themselves on their intellectuality, and seek a higher plane 
of thought and broader intellectual horizon than they are able to 
find in the simple teachings and maxims of the inspired writings. 
The evil is unquestionably great. To stem its torrent let the author- 
ized teachers of religion and morality take to themselves the words 
of St. Paul to Timothy: “I charge thee, before God and Jesus 
Christ, who shall judge the living and the dead: Preach the word: 
be instant, in season, and out of season: reprove, entreat, rebuke in 
all patience and doctrine. For there shall be a time when they will 
not endure sound doctrine; but according to their own desires, they 
will heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears: And will 
indeed turn away their hearing from the truth, but will be turned 
unto fables” (II. Tim. iv. 1-4). 

Earnest exhortation to cherish the precious gift of simple faith in 
Our Lord Jesus Christ and in His teachings. He is “the way, the 
truth and the life ” (John xiv. 6). 

There are, indeed, various branches of knowledge to be pursued 
by each one according to his tastes, talents and opportunities. But 
in what pertains to the regulation and guidance of the moral life, no 
Christian can find a safer or a nobler motto than that of St. Paul: 
“T judge not myself to know anything but Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified.” 
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THE FEAST OF THE HOLY ROSARY. 







BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 






“J was exalted like a palm tree in Cades, and as a rose plant in Jericho.” 
—Ecclus. xxiv. 18. 4 

“The foolish things of the world hath God chosen that he may confound ‘f 
the wise.”—I. Cor. i. 27. it 










SYNOPSIS.—These words illustrate the force lying hid in the simple beads 
or the rosary. It ts a weaving or stringing together of sublime and beauti- 
ful truths and prayers. During present month rises from all lips, in all i 
languages and in all places, to storm heaven, as it were, in irresistible, 
joint prayer. How God effects great ends through lowly means. Ex- 4 
amples and illustrations. Let us reflect (I.) on what the rosary is, and 
(II.) on what it teaches and effects. 









A) 

I. Explanation of the rosary. The prayers that compose it oldest, Rf 

simplest and sublimest in use. Brief glance at origin and meaning of the a 

Pater, Ave and Glorio. Beads, their origin and use. Rosary not a vain df 
repetition of set prayers or idle “much speaking.” In what sense latter % 






condemned by Christ. The mental or meditative side of the rosary. af 

II. Rosary an admixture of doctrine and prayer. Deservedly called 
an “epitome of the Gospel” and “ the poor man’s breviary.” Saying and 
loving it a mark of election, like sound faith and good conduct. What aul 
taught and suggested by joyful, sorrowful and glorious mysteries, with tt 
brief glimpse at each set. A picture of life, with its joys and sorrows and ii 
hopes. Like the rose, it has leaf and thorn and flower. How? 1 

Conclusion.—Ehortation to its devout recital and daily use. { 













We honor Our Lady to-day, under the title of the Feast of the V8 
Holy Rosary, and I choose the words of St. Paul as illustrating the is 
force, the power, that lies in what a proud, supercilious world regards i 
as an instrument of superstition, and which even good Catholics We 
seem often ashamed to display in public. I mean the beads—the Bi 
rosary. It comes next to the breviary and missal as a symbol of ii 











prayer; and who will deny the power of prayer? We believe that ‘ 
prayer, and especially joint and united prayer, is still a great moral bi 
and spiritual force in the world, as great even as it was in the days Hh 
of Abraham, Moses and Elias. Now, to-day, and every day during ; 
this month of the Holy Rosary, in every church wherein Holy Mass Ri 






is said throughout the Catholic world, the lowly beads are told, and 
the sublimest and most beautiful prayers that ever issued from the 
heart or fell from the lips of man are going up in wreaths, as in- 
cense to heaven, in every tongue and dialect that men speak. From 
the Pope on his throne down to the humblest cottager all the mem- 
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bers of God’s Church glory this month in telling their beads, in 
saying their rosary ; thus storming heaven, so to say, with combined 
prayer. 

“God’s ways are not our ways.” He works out, as you have 
heard, His highest ends by the lowliest means. The rod of Moses 
was the instrument of world-famed wonders. David, as a shep. 
herd lad, armed with a sling and a pebble, delivered God’s people 
from the giant Goliah. A lowly Jewish maiden and her son were 
God’s agents in redeeming the human race. The cross, a symbol 
to-day of hope and healing and triumph, was once the mark of de- 
grading torture and ignominious death. “The mean things, and 
things that are contemptible, hath God chosen . . . to de 
stroy the things that are.” So, now, “the rose plant in Jericho,” 
the humble beads—or, rather, the garland of prayers woven on them 
—has He chosen for the performance of great things, and put at the 
disposal of His Church, as an instrument for destroying heresy and 
unbelief outside, and increasing and intensifying piety within her 
fold. Let us therefore reflect on what the rosary is, and what it 
teaches. 

I. Now, the rosary is a weaving together of mental and vocal 
prayer, of prayers to God the Father, the Blessed Trinity and to 
Our Lady. It is composed of fifteen decades, each made up of one 
“ Pater,” or “ Our Father,” ten “ Hail Mary’s,” and the solemn invo- 
cation of the Trinity in the “ Glory be to the Father,” etc., coupled at 
the same time with fifteen short reflections, or points of meditation, on 
the chief events or mysteries of the life of Our Lord and His blessed 
mother. The fifteen decades are divided into three parts, or sets, 
with corresponding points of mental prayer, and are called the joy- 
ful, the sorrowful and the glorious mysteries ; one set, or part, being 
usually said at a time to suit the beads, which are generally strung 
for five decades, although those of fifteen are often met with. The 
entire devotion is put under the invocation of Our Lady, and prac- 
tised in her honor. For the phrase is ever true that “ Per Mariam ad 
Jesum ” (Mary leads to Jesus). 


“How can I rightly love thy Son, 
Sweet Mary, if I love not thee?” 


As I observed, the prayers that go to make up the rosary are the 
oldest, simplest and sublimest in use. First we have the “ Pater,” or 
“Our Father,” the very prayer that fell from the lips of Christ 
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when the apostles asked Him to teach them “ how to pray,” a form of 
prayer that contains, in some one or other of its seven petitions, a 
cry to God for every possible need of soul or body. 

Then we have the “ Hail Mary,” brought down from heaven by 
the angel Gabriel in the first part, and supplemented, in the second, by 
the Fathers of the Church at the Council of Ephesus, when Our 
Lady’s right to the title of “ Mother of God” was solemnly vindi- 
cated and authorized. 

Lastly, we utter the sublime and solemn “ Trisagion,” or invoca- 
tion of the ever-blessed Trinity, in the words “Glory be to the 
Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost.” 

The rosary, therefore, is not only an outburst of prayer and praise 
to God, but an epitome of the leading doctrines of our holy religion 
as well. 

In order to keep count of the due number of prayers we have to 
say, and also aid in hindering the mind from wandering away from 
the points of reflection or the respective mysteries, we hold the 
beads in the hand, dropping one at the conclusion of each “ Hail 
Mary” or “ Pater.” They thus form a mechanical aid to prayer. 
Their use, or that of something similar for the purpose, dates far 
back into history. St. Dominic, who is said to have originated the 
rosary, practically, in its actual form, did not invent the beads. He 
formulated, arranged and applied prayers and practices already ex- 
isting. He put soul and spirit and piety into what, in many in- 
stances, had degenerated into dead, dry repetitions of set prayers. 
The ancient monks and hermits used to count their prayers on peb- 
bles. We find at Lindisfarne to-day certain shells or stones, called 
St. Cuthbert’s beads, the name pointing probably to a tradition of 
their use by the Celtic monks for the same purpose that we employ 
beads. Indeed, the usé of beads for praying purposes is not limited 
to the Christian religion at all. Buddhists and others likewise use 
them. 

It may be said that to say the same prayer one hundred and fifty 
times over to our Blessed Lady sounds like “ vain repetition ” and 
empty “ much speaking,” if, indeed, it does not savor of the prayer- 
mill. Now, Our Lord never condemned “ repetition” of the same 
prayer. He told us to pray “ always ,” and composed a set form for 
our use. Can we invoke the name of God too often, or of that sacred 
name before which even angels bow? It is only soulless, idle, vain 
and wilfully distracted prayers He condemns. Words must not be 
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empty sounds, but the expression of devout thoughts and feelings, 
This alone gives them force and meaning. 

In this lies the beauty of the rosary: that it is a combination of 
mental and vocal prayer. Lest the mechanical repetition and re. 
cital of so many Paters and Aves should degenerate into meaning. 
less lip worship and dead formulas, we are exhorted to join to the 
words we utter reflection on the sacred mysteries of our holy relig- 
ion, the fifteen decades, as I said, being parted off into three distinct 
portions, named the joyful, the sorrowful and the glorious mysteries, 

II. It is owing to this admixture of doctrine and prayer, of divine 
truth and soul-felt invocation, that the rosary is sometimes called an 
“ epitome of the Gospel” and “ the poor man’s breviary ” ; inasmuch 
as it places within the reach of all classes a short and easy means 
of knowing God and the chief mysteries of religion. It is, in fact, 
a handy method of worshipping with mind, heart and tongue. | 
say nothing of the power, the privileges and great pre-eminence of 
this devotion over others. This would require a separate discourse; 
but I do not hesitate to declare that to “carry the beads,” in the 
sense of loving and saying them devoutly, is a sign of election. 
Carrying the beads is akin to wearing the scapular. To hate or 
despise the beads is a mark of the reprobate. Three classes of 
persons usually loathe the rosary—the proud, the sensual and the 
unbelieving—who are certainly “not of God.” 

The first part of the rosary, or the five joyful mysteries, bring to 
mind the great historical events of the New Testament, that brought 
peace and joy to a sad and sin-tossed world: the Annunciation, or 
solemn heralding by the angel of the coming Redeemer ; His birth 
at Bethlehem ; the visit paid by Our Lady to St. Elizabeth, mother of 
Christ’s precursor, John the Baptist ; the solemn offering of Christ in 
the Temple; and, lastly, His being found there after the three days’ 
loss. ° 

These glad, hope-inspiring facts, illustrating the early life of 
Christ, fill the mind with the promises of coming freedom and re- 
demption. They tend also, when devoutly pondered, to sanctify 
and sweeten domestic or family joys. Indeed, the rosary pictures 
life in its various stages. Youth and early manhood are bounding 
and joyful; hope and gladness color all. But as life advances we 
begin to realize that sorrow mingles with joy; nay, that labor and 
trial are man’s lot on earth. The rosary points to this in its second 
part, made up of the five sorrowful mysteries. In these we are 
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reminded of the five stages of Our Lord’s Sacred Passion, culmina- 
ting in His holy, saving and tragic death on the cross. These are the 
agony and bloody sweat in the Garden, the scourging at the pillar, 
the crowning with thorns, the carrying of the cross, and, lastly, His 
crucifixion and death thereon. They afford brief, telling and useful 
points of meditation when we choose this division, to fill the mind, 
while saying our beads. They remind us of the cross, the shadow 
of which is seldom absent during life: The cross, it is true, traces 
deep furrows in man’s life; but, like the plow, its function is a 
necessary preparation for the harvest. Like Our Lord, “we sow 
in tears, but reap in joy.” The thought “no cross, no crown” 
prepares us for the third part of the rosary—the glorious mysteries. 
Herein we are reminded of the final triumph of Christ, in five great 
mental pictures: His glorious resurrection from the dead; His tri- 
umphant ascension into heaven ; the descent of the Holy Ghost on the 
infant Church, to abide there forever and guard her from essential 
error ; the assumption of our Blessed Lady, the new Eve, His partner 
in the great work of redeeming mankind ; and, finally, her coronation 
in heaven as queen of angels and saints. 

The wealth of instruction and piety there is in the rosary is thus 
seen at a glance. The great central truths of our holy religion, 
connected with the chief events in our Saviour’s life, are brought 
vividly to mind. It tells us of the existence of a God, the mission 
and life of a Saviour, of sin and healing of sin, and of death, fol- 
lowed by resurrection, and the apportionment of rewards and pun- 
ishments. 

It is a picture, too, of our own life, with its alternate snatches of 
joy and sorrow, of sunshine and storm, terminating in the tomb, 
and followed, if we live well, by triumphant resurrection. The 
fifteen decades of thé rosary, interwoven with reflections on the 
mysteries attending the life, death and resurrection of Our Lord, 
are not inaptly compared to a wreath of roses laid at the feet of Our 
Lady. The metaphor is suggested. The rose is intertwined of leaf 
and thorn and flower. So has the rosary its leaf, or joyful mys- 
teries ; its thorn, or sorrowful mysteries, and its flower, or glorious 
mysteries; another picture of human life in its mingled joys and 
sorrows and triumphs. 

The leaf appears first. It is the herald of coming flower and fruit. 
From the earth below, and the air and sunshine above and around, it 
draws the sap that feeds both thorn and flower. So with joy, the 
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leaf of early life. It draws its radiant sap from above and below. 
It is the needful preparation for labor and the cross, the thorn and 
rose of advancing life. But life is not unmixed joy and gladness, 
The thorn, too, has its uses in life as on the rose tree. It guards 
and protects flower and fruit from intrusive enemies. It keeps the 
flower safe on the stalk and united to the stem, which, without it, 
might be torn away and trodden in the dust. 

The cross, too, which it symbolizes, guards the soul from danger, 
It protects it from its foes, from pride and lust and covetousness, 
from the world, the flesh and the devil; from all, in short, that 
would snatch it from Christ, our life stem, and cast it, torn and 
faded, by the wayside. 

It is thoughts such as these that are suggested by the mingled 
and alternating mysteries of the rosary—joy and sorrow and death 
and resurrection, the leaf and thorn and flower and fruit of this 
mystic rose plant in Jericho. 

Conclusion.—Let me exhort you, then, in the words of the late 
Pope Leo XIII., “to cling more and more to the practice of the 
rosary.” All forms of prayer are good; but this is the most favored 
and happily the most popular in the Church, yielding only in force 
and efficacy to the Holy Mass and divine office. To take part in it 
is not the privilege or duty of a few, or limited and restricted by 
time and place and other circumstances, but the common inheritance 
of all who love and reverence Our Lady and her Child. All can 
and may say the rosary, in whole or in part, singly or in common. 
If we are not able to join in its public recital daily in church this 
month, let us do so in joint family union at home or at least sepa- 
rately. Its various mysteries, its distinct parts and phrases, pene- 
trate deeply into mind and heart and, like oft-repeated lessons and 
well practised and oft-heard tunes, leave impressions never to be 
forgotten. Devoutly said, it tends to mold and shape our characters 
into “ the likeness of Christ,” for it unrolls the chief phases of His 
life to view. The truths and principles connected with His birth, 
life, death, burial and resurrection are woven into the texture of 
our own lives and must influence them powerfully for good. But 
it must be by our faith and piety, “ the living rosary,” not a dead set 
form of words. Thus it shields faith and piety, and well deserves 
to be called, in the words of one Pope, “the glory of the Roman 
Church,” and of another, “ The most complete expression of Chris- 
tian piety.” 
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OUTLINES OF DISCOURSES ON THE DEVOTION TO 
THE SACRED HEART. 








BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 







VI.—TuHE SAcrRED HEART IN THE FAMILY. 







“For one is your master and all you are brethren.”—Matt. xxiii. 8. 


II.—Love. 








1. Light and heat are inseparable. So are the knowledge.and love 
that stream from the glowing furnace of the Sacred Heart. It 
fills herewith the whole Church of God; and yet, like the sun in the 
heavens, shows no symptom of weakness or exhaustion. 

The life led by the Sacred Heart at Nazareth, His long, sub- 4 
missive companionship and sonship to Joseph and Mary, has created 
in the world an atmosphere of filial duty, of filial love, respect and 
obedience, that serve, to this very day, as “a light to the world.” i 
We live in it. We are impregnated with it. In endless ways it tells 14 
upon and influences family life. Love among its members in Chris- | 
tian states burns all the more brightly, purely and steadily for the i 
Sacred Heart that finds honor among them. 2 

The pictures and statues in the home reflect the unselfish love that i 
rules in the heart. Mutual love is the fruit of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart in the family circle. 

2. This mutual love fostered in the home will urge its members 
to extend it to the children of God’s world-wide family, the race. A 
For “the charity of Christ [our brother] presseth us” (II. Cor. i 
v. 14). The love of God, our common Father, and Christ, our 
common Brother, is daily uniting and leavening the whole human 
mass. Though the world professes to ignore, yet to the Sacred 
Heart it owes all the light and liberty it enjoys. Its love has de- H) 
stroyed slavery, as it will yet destroy war. For, why should brothers iW 
either slay or enthrall each other ? 
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Many evils threaten society. There is but one remedy, and that 
is to cleanse and uplift the race by creating purer, holier and better 
family groups. There is but one Saviour of society, the workman 
of Nazareth. There is but one fountain of holy and unselfish love, 
His Sacred Heart. One hour’s love “amongst the brethren,” ag 
taught by Him, would undo the wrongs of ages and start the human 
family on the right path, “the better way,” because the way of 
love. All honest efforts at reform are but variations of the words 
that came straight from His divine heart: “ Love one another, as | 
have loved you” (John xiii. 34). 

3. Insistence on some men’s rights have ever proved most men’s 
wrongs. In pursuance of marital claims, women have had long to 
suffer the grossest injuries. But the Son of Mary, in bringing back 
the basis of the family to what it was meant to be by God, has re. 
placed woman in her inheritance, and thus proved the best defender 
of her rights. She is no longer the slave or toy, but the equal and 
helpmate of the head of the family. Lust has been cast out, and 
love enthroned, in the Christian home. The virgin and child, the 
“mother of fair love,’ has replaced the fleshly deities of old. Shall 
we, then, condone attacks on the sacred character of the rite that 
Christ made Sacramental? Shall we replace the image, in heart and 
hearth, of her whom heaven’s messenger saluted, “ full of grace,” by 
that of Venus, or Diana, or even Pallas (Minerva)? Shall the en- 
twined hearts of Jesus and Mary cease to shed true light and pure 
love in Christian homes? 

4. No! This cruel wrong must never be done to father, mother or 
child. As fire pervades all that is cast into the furnace, as the sun 
lights up and creates a world of wonder and beauty where all before 
was dark and dreary; so has the Sacred Heart transformed all 
human relationship built on and springing from the family. “We 
all beholding as with open face the glory of the Lord, are trans- 
formed into the same image, from glory to glory, as by the spirit 
of the Lord” (II. Cor. iii. 18). It has created that “ vision of 
peace,” that germ and promise of “ the city of God set on the hill,” 
and the city of the world nestling on the plain, the Christian home. 

5. As in the bosom of the divine society of the Trinity mutual 
knowledge, producing love, is its very life and essence, so in its re- 
flected image, the family, reciprocal knowledge and affection, light 
and love, are its soul.. The family is the true tent, or “ tabernacle 
of God with man.” It is the secret and source of unity among men. 
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Church and state are but groups of families. “ Behold how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity ” (Ps. 
cxxxii. 1). To heads of families redeemed by the Sacred Heart 
are these inspired words of Holy Scripture addressed: “ Blessed 
art thou, and it shall be well with thee. Thy wife as a fruitful vine, 
on the sides of thy house. Thy children as olive plants round about 
thy table. Behold, thus shall the man be blessed that feareth the 
Lord” (Ps. cxxvii. 2-4). From a mere casual and transient union 
of human beings, the family is transformed into a holy, permanent, 
heart-loving circle, illumined and warmed by rays from the 
Sacred Heart. 


III.—Duty. 


1. Light and love impel to duty. Knowledge not bearing fruit, 
in action, is a barren fig tree indeed. The first duty that falls on 
parents who would live in conformity with the Sacred Heart is lov- 
ing and devoted care of the little ones with whom God may enrich 
their union. “ Suffer little ones to come unto me,” was the cry of 
the Sacred Heart. Wo to the parents who by neglect, or bad ex- 
ample, or scandal of any kind keep their children from Christ. If 


“it were better for any one to be cast into the sea with a millstone 
round his neck,” rather than to give scandal to the lambs of His 
flock, how much worse is it for parents to do so whom God made 
His agents in giving them life, and appointed them their sole guard- 
ians, during the most important part of their lives! 

Children are the pick of His kingdom, the flower of His flock, 
the choicest flowers in His garden. What of the shepherds who 
would slay the lambs; or the gardeners who would pluck up and 
trample under foot the favorite flowers in the King’s own garden. 

2. The next law or duty that should rule in families transformed 
by the love of the Sacred Heart is mutual love, respect and regard 
on the part of husband and wife. They are blended rays in the 
same beam of light. Their union is, or ought to be, more than a 
mere civil contract. It has been raised by Christ to Sacramental 
dignity. It is a solemn and sacred rite, administered in a priestly 
function, of which they themselves are ministers. The union be- 
tween Christ and His Church is the Scripture type of theirs. How 
sacrilegious and horrible sound the words adultery, divorce, or even 
division, in such a sacred connection. 
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3. The next duty or law of family life is mutual love and aid op 
the part of brothers and sisters. From the depths of His Sacreq 
Heart Christ loves us all, as a brother. Each human soul is dear to 
Him, and should be so to us. How much more, then, the members 
of our own family, intimately united as fruit on the same branch, 
flowers on the same stock! Their very nearness to each other brings 
deeper and fuller application of the great world-wide law of love, 

4. The security of a building rests on its base. No amount of 
propping from without will save it from tottering if its foundation 
is shifty and unstable. A chain depends on its links, a pillar on its 
base, a body on its component parts. The family is the social unit 
of all ordered human groups. It is the link and base combined of 
state and Church. All lasting reforms in the world must begin with 
the family. We are all in duty bound to love our country and the 
Church of God; and to aid them, in our several ways, to carry out 
their mission in the world. In each case we must begin at our own 
end of the chain, strengthen the links, cement the stones of the 
buildings that are nearest to us; in other words, perfect the families 
of which we are members. Without the force of cohesion all bodies 
fall to pieces. Its absence spells disorder and confusion. Now, the 
only cohesive or attractive social force is love. It cements us to- 


gether ; it is the binding or uniting force in family, state or Church. 
But love’s home is in God, for “God is love.” The highest mani- 
festation of it to men is the Sacred Heart of Jesus. It is the foun- 
tain of love—pure, holy and divine. Human love, to be true and 
lasting and unselfish, must be modeled on it. The family based on 
this love is the hope of the world. Its highest model is the house of 
Nazareth, where the Sacred Heart first shed its light and love on 


men. 

5. Obey, then, parents or heads of families, the divine command, 
“increase and multiply "—in wealth and offspring of mind, by 
broader, deeper, more intimate knowledge of God’s works and ways; 
in wealth and offspring of heart, by truer, deeper and more un- 
selfish love of God and your neighbor. If He blesses you with off- 
spring in children, fulfill your duties toward them, for they area 
sacred and divine trust. Teach them to be worthy sons of God, 
brothers of Christ, each a fresh center of holy light and love, each 
a new center of attraction and reflection of the divine rays that 
spring from the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
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and, we may call them, primary meanings: (1) The supernatural it 
light which God gratuitously infuses into the human mind, whereby 
it is enabled to come to a knowledge of and to grasp certain fl 
truths which would otherwise be utterly beyond the reach of its i 
unaided natural intelligence, however strong and bright that intelli- 1 
gence might be in regard to material things, or even intellectual ii 
things within the limited sphere of mere human knowledge. (2) ty 
It means the collection of truths laid hold upon by the human mind, 
with the aid of this supernatural light; truths which express and it 
explain man’s relations to God, and what he must do in order to i 
attain to eternal life. 

In both these senses faith must be one. All men should see the 
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UNITY OF FAITH.* 

f SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

n 

. BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 

it ; 

f “One Lord, one faith, one baptism. One God and Father of all, who is 

h above all, and through all, and in us all.”—Eph. iv. 5, 6. 

' Exordium.—Various meanings of the word faith. In a broader 7 
t sense it means: (1) Confidence of one person, or of a number of 4 
' persons, in another person or persons; confidence in the merits or P 
' success of an enterprise. (2) Sincerity, as when a person is said to , 
‘ be acting in good faith. (3) Loyalty to one’s obligations, agreements 

‘ and promises. 

; But as applied to man’s relations to God, it has two very special 
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same truths in this one light, recognize the same obligations, and f 
find the same way to the “ one God and Father of all.” ! 
, I. The very nature of faith implies and requires unity. i] 






II. How unity of faith is preserved within the fold of the Cath- i 
olic Church. 
III. How the “ other sheep ” are to be brought into the one true 
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*See “The Pillar and Ground of the Truth,’ Rev. Thomas E. Cox, 4 
Second Lecture. q 
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fold, in order that there may be “one fold and one shepherq” 
(John x. 16). 

I. The very nature of faith implies and requires unity: 

As a supernatural light it comes direct from God, and its object is 
to lead every one enlightened by it direct to God. 

The needle of every perfect compass points directly to the one 
pole star. So every infusion of the divine light of faith directs 
the eye of the mind to the one God. 

Without the guidance of this /ight, man could no more reach God 
than a child lost in a vast, dense, trackless forest could find its way 
home; or a man cast adrift in midocean could, without a compass, 
make direct for a given port, even if he had the physical strength 
and other requisite means. 

God will give to no man a false, deceiving /ight, any more than He 
will give him a false conscience. Neither will He give to different 
men a light supposed to be the same but leading different ways, and 
ending in error, contradiction and strife. “ A path and a way shall 
be there, and it shall be called a holy way: . . . and this shall 
be unto you a straight way, so that fools shall not err therein ” (Isa. 
xxxv. 8; cf. a Lapide, in loco). 

Unity and harmony of the truths acquired by the light of faith. 
Truth is one. No one part of truth can be in contradiction with 
another part, any more than God, who is sovereign, simple, indi- 
visible TRuTH, can be in contradiction with Himself. 

Faith, in the sense of adherence to certain religious tenets, is not 
mere opinion; not mere conviction, however sincere, acquired by un- 
aided human reason or intelligence. 

Daily experience shows that men the most honest and most intel- 
ligent will hold conflicting opinions after a careful examination of 
the same question from the same data. In grave matters they will 
acquire opposite convictions, for which each party will lay dowa 
his life. ; 

Such has been the case even (and we might say especially) in 
matters of religion. “Yet “ God is not the God of dissension, but of 
peace” (I. Cor. xiv. 33). 

St. Paul severely reproves the folly of the Corinthians in pinning 
their faith to the preaching of their personal favorites, or choosing 
it for themselves directly from the words of Our Lord: “ Every one 
of you saith: I indeed am of Paul; and I am of Apollo; and I of 
Cephas; and I of Christ. Is Christ divided?” he asks; or “ Was. 
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Paul crucified for you? or were you baptized in the name of Paul?” 
(I. Cor. i. 12, 13). 

He denounces in the severest terms the preaching of conflicting 
doctrines. He preaches what he had received from our Lord Him- 
self (I. Cor. xi. 23) and what it had pleased God to reveal to him 
(Gal. i. 15, 16). | Wherefore he says: “ Though we, or an angel 
from heaven, preach a gospel to you besides that which we have 
preached to you, let him be anathema ” (Gal. i. 8). 

“T beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that you all speak the same thing, and that there be no schisms among 
you is (I. Cor. i. IO). 

The same exhortation in to-day’s epistle: “ Be careful to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace: . . . as you are called 
in one hope of your calling. One Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 

II. How unity of faith is preserved within the fold of the Cath- 
olic Church: 

She respects the divine commission given to the apostles: “ Go 
ye into the whole world and preach the (one) Gospel to every 
creature” (Mark xvi. 15). 

She believes in His promise to be with them “ all days, even to the 
consummation of the world” (Matt. xxviii. 20). 

She believes in the commission and the power given to St. Peter, 
and to his lawful successors: “‘ Feed my lambs: Feed my sheep” 
(John xxi. 16,17). “I will give to thee the keys to the kingdom of 
heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose upon earth, it 
shall be loosed also in heaven” (Matt. xvi. 19). 

She has never failed to teach and enforce obedience to the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. _ 

She has taught but one Gospel to all her children, in all ages, the 
world over. 

She has required all her children to “speak the same things,” 
and to “keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 

She has held them to the doctrine taught by St. Paul: One Lord, 
one faith, one baptism. One God, and Father of all.” 

ITI. How the “ other sheep ” are to be brought into the fold: 

It is Our Lord’s own work, and He will do it in His own good 
time. Nevertheless He expects our co-operation. 

We must be with Him, otherwise we shall be counted as being 
against Him (Luke xi. 23). 
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St. Paul tells us how we are to do our part: “ Walk worthy of the 
vocation in which you are called.” 

Our faith teaches us sublime truths, sets for us a high and pure 
standard of moral conduct, gives us extraordinary aids (in sacra- 
ments and otherwise) for the accomplishment of our duty. 

Very many of those outside the fold know what we profess to 
believe, and they expect us to live up to it. Our first duty, therefore, 
toward them is to give them the edification of a sincere, consistent 
Christian life. The evil, the guilt and the responsibility of giving 
scandal: “ Wo to that man by whom the scandal cometh” (Matt, 
XVili. 7). 

“ With all humility and mildness.” Humble recognition of God’s 
special mercy and favor to us, in calling us to the true faith. St. 
Paul reproved the Jews for glorying in the fact that they were 
God’s chosen people, and for imagining themselves better than the 
Gentiles. 

We have no right to glory over those outside the fold. We should 
rather ask ourselves what we would probably do were we in their 
place. Would we make the heroic sacrifices that many of them are 
daily making for conscience sake, i. e., to follow the light, when it 
is vouchsafed to them? 

With mildness: Avoiding all bitter controversy, unkind, offensive, 
and inconsiderate remarks. 

Lack of respectful consideration for those outside the fold really 
betrays ignorance and bigotry. 

Conclusion.—Try to bring home as forcibly as possible the im- 
portant lesson of the day: The necessity of unity of faith, the bless- 
ing of having it as it exists within the Catholic Church, and our 
duty to help in the accomplishment of Our Lord’s desire: That there 
may be “one fold and one Shepherd.” “One Lord, one faith, 
one baptism. One God and Father of all, who is above, and through 
all, and in us all. Who is blessed for ever and ever. Amen.” 
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DESIGN IN THE MORAL ORDER. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


“The law entered in, that sin might abound. And where sin abounded, 
grace did more abound.”—Rom. v. 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The problem of evil stated by Ezechiel and 
St. Paul. God permits sin, and creates the occasions of it, in order to 
manifest His greater beauty. 

Argument.—The breach of ‘the law induces man’s humiliation. 
Humiliation the preparation for greater graces. This design makes us 
realize our relationship to God. Physical evil compared with venial sin; 
venial sin with mortal. Allurements to mortal sin. God foresees, yet 
permits them. He will build His temple of good on the ruins of evil. 
Effect of this doctrine on life. Helps to see beyond the overwhelming 
wickedness. Design in the various miracles of grace. The life-long 
sinner. The recidivus. Habitual state of grace: without temptation; 
with temptation. A universal law of the moral order. Analogy in 
physical order. 

Conclusion.—Bound to look kindly on sins of others. Induces hu- 
mility in ourselves. Steadies us in times of storm. Sweetens the bitter- 
ness of life. 


It is a question who was the more daring in his statement of the 
problem of evil, the apostle St. Paul or the prophet Ezechiel. The 
prophet is richer in symbolism. He sees the glory of God in vision. 
From the glory there comes out to him a hand bearing a scroll. 
The scroll is unfolded and is found to be covered with writing on 
both sides: songs of sorrow and lamentations and wo. That is his 
picture of man’s life on earth: one long, dreary record of sorrow. 
We might easily answer the problem were it confined to the sorrow 
of physical or mental suffering. But it reaches further. It embraces 
the moral difficulty of the permission of sin. The apostle has an 
answer ready for us. It is a bold one. It is nothing less than this: 
that God actually created the occasions of sin in order that He 
might the more effectually manifest His power and His wisdom and 
His beauty. “The law entered in, that sin might abound. And 
where sin abounded, grace did more abound.” 

This doctrine, at first sight, may seem a contradiction in terms, 
for surely the immediate end of the law is to hinder sin. A sounder 
exegesis, however, sees further. The mere hindering of sin is not 
the ultimate end of the law. The final reason of the law is to show 
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forth the glory of God—the wonders of His grace. Thus it may 
happen, and often does, that the greater glory of God may be mani- 
fested through the breach of the law rather than through its 
observance. By the breach of the law man learns his weakness, 
and, knowing his weakness, learns the value of grace. The primary 
intention of God, therefore, was not the abundance of sin, but the 
deep humiliation consequent on the abundance of sin. God knew 
quite well that the law would occasion the abundance of sin, yet 
God freely placed His law; it was all His own design in order to 
secure the working of the superabundance of grace. 

A strange design, one may think. God’s ways are strange. A 
little reflection, however, will show us that St. Paul’s teaching is 
the only way by which we can reconcile our minds to the difficulty, 
The difficulty is not removed, but it is put in its proper place, a 
mystery of the divine mind. We could never worship a God who 
could permit an abundance of sin and stop short at that. We can 
not help worshipping one who allows it merely in order to show 
us more of His love and His beauty. 

See how effectually this is done. It is a commonplace of theology 
that no physical evil may be compared with the evil of one venial 
sin. All the terrors of war, all the horrors of disease, all the suf- 
ferings of poverty and destitution, all multiplied a millionfold, must 
be counted less grievous than the smallest sin. Then, the distance 
between venial sin and mortal sin is infinite. And the human will 
is beset by mortal sin. True, it is held up by grace sufficient against 
all counter attractions. But the attractions are none the less there. 
In a thousand ways the world is pulling it this way and that. In 
a thousand ways it is the sport of its own ministers, the senses. 
In a thousand ways it is allured by the unseen spirit of wickedness. 
Almighty God sees all these forces at work. He is able to hinder 
them all, and He does not. He places the most perfect sanction to 
His law: heaven for the just and hell for the wicked. And, after 
all, He does not hinder the sins from being committed. Where is 
His wisdom or His power? 

Some have sought an answer in this: that God wanted a free 
service, and the power to sin was an inseparable accident of that 
freedom. Yes; but such an answer leaves out of account the weak- 
ness of human nature and the numberless trials which beset it. God 
could have removed all temptations to sin; He could have confirmed 
our wills in the right way; He could have redeemed us all, like He 
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did Our Blessed Lady, by preservation. But no! He chose to allow 
the temptations; He chose to allow us to be born without those 
special graces with which He enriched our first parents; He chose 
to allow the demon hosts a certain power over us. Why? Grace 
must have its scope extended. There must be more and more op- 
portunities of manifesting the divine power and wisdom. If there 
were no sin in the world, then we should know nothing of that 
marvelous action of the divine will undoing sin. The darkness 
serves a purpose, in that it creates a need for light. The evil has its 
use, in that it demands its own destruction by good. God will 
gather up the fallen ruins of weakness in order that out of them 
He may build His temple of the good, the beautiful and the true. 

See now how this doctrine affects our outlook on the moral world. 
To take the narrow view of sin were to paralyze all our Godward 
efforts. To shut our eyes to the deeper reasons in God’s design 
were to commit ourselves to blank despair. To concentrate our 
minds on the vast sea of wickedness in the world, and to see noth- 
ing in it but the sport of a cruel tyrant—and that was the bad 
dream of Luther—were to create at once a hell for ourselves wher- 
ever we be. We know, however, that divine wisdom perfectly com- 
prehends the full force of the world’s wickedness; that divine 
wisdom is able to discriminate every component part of that wicked- 
ness; that divine wisdom can measure every slightest inclination of 
each human will. And we know that the divine will can and does 
control it all by its own action, which action we call grace. 

Here it is put forth in mere sufficiency; there in prodigal abun- 
dance, but everywhere with a perfect design in view. “ The spirit 
breatheth where he will; and thou hearest his voice, but thou 
knowest not whence he cometh and whither he goeth.” 

We see, for instance, a sinner going on for years, ruthlessly 
crushing every good impulse from within, wilfully shunning every 
good influence from without. Then suddenly, without any apparent 
reason, we hear of his conversion. A miracle of grace has been 
wrought in him. His soul has been used to manifest the divine 
beauty. The terrible amount of heaped-up sin has served its pur- 
pose, for without it there had not been the miraculous outpouring 
of sanctifying grace. Or, again, take the case—a very common one— 
of the soul which is constantly falling into grievous sin, but just 
as constantly rising from it again. It is usually a very generous 
soul influenced by an impulsive temperament. Its will action is 
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very strong, and so, when rightly directed, results in intense acts 
of the love of God, but when misdirected results in grievous sin, 
Consider, then, the glorious struggle which goes on in that sou, 
Think of the long series of victories of grace over sin. The divine 
beauty is manifested not once, but each time that grievous sin jg 
destroyed ; and each time more wonderfully than the time previous, 
for the cumulation of these graces witnesses to the divine mercy and 
compassion. Once more, take the case of the soul which habitually 
keeps itself in a state of grace. This may arise either from the 
absence of temptations or from a will steeled against temptations, 
Each is a special manifestation of divine beauty, for each connotes 
a special order of graces. The first may be typified by St. John 
the Evangelist. He would seem to have lived in an angelic rather 
than in a human atmosphere. saved more by preservation rather than 
by restoration. The condition is a rare one, and, since it involves 
scarcely any struggle, it can not be called meritorious. It is none 
the less, however, a high spiritual gift, and thus, in its way, reflects 
the beauty of God who gave it. The second state, the one with 
temptation in all its activity, may be typified by the life of St. Paul. 
It is the more common. Indeed, the great majority of the saints 
have experienced it. God wills that no flesh should glory in His 
sight, and so He designs that the sense of humiliation should be 
burned into the soul by the fire of trial and temptation. “ There was 
given me a sting in my flesh, an angel of Satan to buffet me.” 
Thus does St. Paul describe his feelings. Fain would he rid him- 
self of the difficulty. Thrice he besought the Lord that it might 
depart from him. But he was to realize in his own person the 
doctrine which he had to preach. “ My grace is sufficient for thee: 
for power is made perfect in infirmity.” 

It is the law of the whole moral order. The weakness of poor 
human nature is but the warp with which the woof of divine grace 
makes its fabric. The failure of the human will in its frantic efforts 
to keep straight is but the occasion for the action of divine good- 
ness and strength and beauty. Why, then, does divine love permit 
the sinner to cover himself more and more with his shame? It is 
only that it may be justified in its saying: “If your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be made white as snow; and if they be red as 
crimson, they shall be white as wool.” God foresaw every human 
act from all eternity. As He designed miracles in the order of 
nature, so He designed miracles in the order of grace. He could 
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have hindered the man from taking the leprosy; but he preferred 
first to permit it, and then to demonstrate His divine power by 
cleansing it. He could have hindered the centurion’s servant from 
being tormented with the palsy ; but He chose first to permit it, and 
then to manifest His divine power by healing it. Thus, also, is it 
with the leprosy and palsy of sin. Which is it easier to say, Thy 
sins are forgiven thee; or to say, Arise and walk? They are the 
same with Almighty God, and each has its place in the divine plan. 
The Spirit breatheth where He will, and whether it be the undoing 
or the hindering of sin, whether the preservation of the saint or the 
reformation of the sinner, there is the design of the eternal wisdom 
overruling all for its own honor and glory. 

The recognition of this unchangeable law should make for a 
deeper spirituality in our lives. It should show us that many whom 
we might think of as very low in the kingdom of heaven may, in 
the final balancing, have more to their credit than we. “ Wo to thee, 
Corozain, wo to thee, Bethsaida: for if in Tyre and Sidon had been 
wrought the miracles that have been wrought in you, they had 
long ago done penance in sackcloth and ashes.” 

Lastly, it should ever serve for a consolation in times of storm 
and distress, for it makes us realize our contact with the divine 
will. That divine will is the inexorable law which causes us so 
much bitterness ; but to brave out the bitterness is to win the after- 
sweetness. Ezechiel takes up again his strange symbol. He is 
bidden by God to eat the scroll of lamentation and mourning and 
wo. “And I did eat it,” he says, “and it was sweet as honey in 
my mouth ” (Ezech. iii. 3). 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY, 


THE RICHES OF THE GRACE OF GOD THROUGH 
CHRIST OUR LORD. 


SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“T give thanks to my God always for you, for the grace of God that is 
given you in Christ Jesus, that in all things you are made rich in Him,”— 
I. Cor, L. 4& &- 

Exordium.—God gives His grace to man in different measures, 
To all men He gives grace sufficient to enable them to attain to 
eternal ltfe. 

Proved by numerous texts of Holy Scripture. “I have called, 
and you have refused. . . . You have despised all my counsel, 
and have neglected my reprehensions”’ (Prov. i. 24, 25). “ Men 
of Juda, judge between me and my vineyard. What is there that I 
ought to do more for my vineyard, and I have not done to it?” 
(Isa. v. 3,4). “ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets 
and stonest them that are sent to thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children, as the hen doth gather her chickens under her 
wings, and thou wouldest not” (Matt. xxiii. 37). 

The Church requires us to believe, as an article of faith, that” 
God thus gives sufficient grace to all men. “God does not command 
impossibilities, but in commanding, He both admonishes thee to do 
what thou art able to do, and to pray for what thou art not able to 
do, and aids thee, that thou mayest be able; whose commandments 
are not heavy; whose yoke 1s sweet, and whose burden light” (Conc. 
Trid., Sess. VI., Can. xi.). 

But while God gives to all what is sufficient, He gives to very 
many a greater abundance of grace, which becomes efficacious for 
their salvation, on condition always of a certain co-operation. 

God does this according to His own will and pleasure—out of 
bounty or mercy to some without injustice to others. “I will have 
mercy on whom I will, and I will be merciful to whom it shall please 
me” (Exod. xxxiii. 19). 
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It is of this bountiful dispensation of God’s providence that St. 
Paul speaks in to-day’s epistle. 

I. “In all things we are made rich in Christ Jesus.” His very 
coming is a revelation of God’s Jove for us. “God so loved the 
world as to give his only begotten Son; that whosoever believeth 
in him may not perish, but may have life everlasting ” (John iii. 16). 

This mark of God’s Jove is also a pledge of His boundless gener- 
osity toward us. “ He that spared not even his own son, but de- 
livered him up for us all, how hath He not also, with him, given us 
all things?” (Rom. viii. 32). 

Our Lord came, “a high priest of the good things to come; 

entered once into the holy of holies, having obtained for us 
eternal redemption ” (Heb. ix. 11, 12). 

He came and suffered for us, that “where sin abounded, grace 
did more abound ” (Rom. v. 20). 

He came as “the true light that enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world,” and “as many as received him, he gave to 
them power to become the sons of God” (John i. 9, 12). 

He came as the true Teacher, to explain the law and the com- 
mandments, and to teach us to observe them in the spirit, and not in 
the letter. “For the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life” 
(II. Cor. iii. 6). He did not “ bind heavy and insupportable burdens, 
and lay them on men’s shoulders,” as did the scribes and Pharisees 
(Matt. xxiii. 4). But He offered us a yoke that was sweet and a 
burden that was light (Matt. xi. 30). 

The whole mission of Our Lord upon earth, His teaching, His 
passion and the legacy of His love, in the adorable sacrifice, was an 
unfolding and a diffusion of the riches of the grace of God. “ The 
grace of God our Saviour hath appeared to all men” (Tit. ii. 11). 
“And of his fulness we have all received” (John i. 16). 

II. Not only has Our Lord purchased for us and bequeathed to 
us these riches of divine grace; He has also taken the means to 
“confirm us in them unto the end.” 

(a) By His own perpetual mediation in heaven. We have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the Just” (I. John ii. 1). 
“For in that he continueth forever, he hath an everlasting priest- 
hood, whereby he is able to save forever them that come to God 
by him; always living to make intercession for us” (Heb. vii. 24, 25) 

(b) By the preaching of His faithful ministers upon earth. 
“Verily their sound hath gone forth into all the earth, and their 
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words unto the ends of the whole world” (Rom. x. 18). They are 
witnesses of Christ, whose “testimony is confirmed ” in all those 
who receive their preaching, as the Corinthians had received the 
preaching of St. Paul and his companions, and they (the docile 
hearers of the word) “are made rich in Christ, in all utterance and 
all knowledge” (sic a Lapide et Kenrick, in loco). 

(c) By the Sacraments with which He has enriched His Church, 

(d) By the interior consolations which He Himself vouchsafes to 
every faithful soul that has recourse to Him. “Come to me, all you 
that labor and are burdened, and I will refresh you” (Matt. xi. 28), 

Truly may He ask, “ What is there that I ought to do more for 
my vineyard, and I have not done it?” 

III. But however great the riches of grace that Christ has ob- 
tained for us, or the bounty of God in offering them to us, they will 
not insure our salvation unless we make good use of them. 

Our Lord teaches this very clearly in the parable of the talents 
(Matt. xxv. 14-30). The two servants who each made return ac- 
cording to the talents received both obtained the same approval 
and reward. “ Well done, good and faithful servant: because thou 
has been faithful over few things, I will place thee over many: enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Doubtless the third would have received the same had he used 
his talent—corresponded to the grace that was given him. But be- 
‘ cause he was “ wicked, slothful and unprofitable ” his talent was 
taken from him, and he was “cast out into exterior darkness,” 
where “ there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

“Only he that doth the will of my Father who is in heaven shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ” (Matt. vii. 21). 

“ Every one that heareth these my words, and doth them not, shall 
be like a foolish man that built his house upon the sand ” (Ibid. 26). 

St. James repeats the warning of his divine Master. “ Be ye doers 
of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves” 
(James i. 22). 

St. Peter assures us that “all things which appertain to life and 
godliness are given us” through Our Lord Jesus Christ. But he 
adds: “ Wherefore, brethren, labor the more, that by good works 
you may make sure your calling and election ” (II. Peter i. 3, 10). 

Conclusion.—Exhortation: 1. To confidence. God gives sufficient 
grace to all. Hence no one is lost but through his own fault. 2. To 
fidelity in corresponding to grace received, in order to receive more. 
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“To every one that hath, shall be given, and he shall abound” 
(Matt. xxv. 29). 3. To be eager to hear the word of God, and 
faithful in keeping it. Thus will “the testimony of Christ be con- 
firmed in you, so that nothing will be wanting to you in any grace; 
and he will confirm you unto the end, without reproach.” 





THE PURITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 
BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, PASSIONIST. 


“Hail full of grace, the Lord is with thee.”—Luke i. 28. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The Feast of the Purity, celebrated to-day, a 
secondary feast of the Blessed Virgin, has the same object and purpose 
as the primary feasts, namely to move us to honor her more and to 
imitate her virtues. The meaning of this prerogative and the three degrees 
of purity: 1, Purity of body; 2, purity of heart; 3, purity of soul. The 
Blessed Virgin had the perfection of purity in each of these three degrees, 
which may be shown, (I.) from her virginity; CII.) from her sinlessness 
and innocence. 

I. The virginity of the Blessed Virgin. Proved from tradition and 
from the definitions of the Church. Revealed in Holy Scripture. Reasons 
assigned by St. Thomas for the perpetual virginity of the mother of 
God. Heresies against this doctrine senseless and repugnant to every 
Christian instinct. 

Mary’s sinlessness and innocence. She was free from original 
sin. The dogma of her immaculate conception. She was free from the 
stain of every actual sin, whether mortal or venial. She was confirmed 
in grace, and in a certain sense impeccable. She was, according to the 
teaching of theologians, free from all natural tendencies and inclinations 
to sin which are common to other mortals. 

Conclusion —The -means which the Blessed Virgin used to preserve 
her purity. Her retirement from the world. Consecration to God by a 
vow of chastity in her early years. Her spirit and practice of prayer and 
mortification. Her humility. All illustrated in the mystery of the 
Annunciation. Three reflections to be impressed upon our minds to lead 
us to imitate the Blessed Virgin in adopting the means to preserve our- 
selves pure and holy before God: 1. We have inherited original sin and 
all its evil effects. 2. We are subject to the threefold concupiscence 
spoken of by St. John. 3. To participate in the graces with which God 
enriched the Blessed Virgin we should imitate her example to preserve 
grace and purity by avoiding the occasion of sin; by mortifying our 
passions and evil inclinations; by prayer and recollection; by humility, 
and, above all, by the love of God. 


These words were addressed by the archangel Gabriel to the 
Blessed Virgin at the time of the Incarnation. They signify the 
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sanctity of the Blessed Virgin, and, as a consequence, her innocence 
and her purity. Holiness signifies not only the state of the soy! 
in sanctifying grace, but also, and of necessity, the absence of sin, 
and the more holy and perfect the soul the greater its purity, so 
that the words of the archangel may be appropriately used as our 
text for the feast of to-day, namely, the Feast of the Purity of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

This is classed among the secondary feasts of the Blessed Virgin, 
but only for liturgical purposes. It is a great feast for all the faith- 
ful, because it suggests many profitable and beautiful thoughts con- 
cerning the mother of God that are calculated to make us honor her 
more and imitate her virtue, and these are objects which the Church 
had in view in the institution of so many feasts of the Blessed Virgin, 
primary and secondary. 

To explain more fully this prerogative as it applies to the Blessed 
Virgin, we have to know that purity in its particular sense belongs 
to the virtue of chastity, but in a wider sense it includes all the 
virtues. Chastity is a virtue which regulates the human affections 
in regard to carnal pleasures. It rules the inferior powers of our 
natures and subjects them to reason. As St. Thomas tells us, the 
soul is that in which it resides and which it regulates first, and after- 
ward, through it, regulates the body and its emotions. 

In the perfection of this virtue these three degrees may be con- 
sidered: 1. Purity of body, which means not only the avoidance of 
all acts opposed to chastity, but also a constant endeavor to mortify 
oneself—to make the body a living sacrifice, acceptable and pleas- 
ing in the sight of God. 2. Purity of heart, which may be said 
to be the essence and the spirit of chastity, without which external 
purity can be of no avail. This purity, includes a horror of unchaste 
thoughts, and seeks to prevent the too sensible movements and all 
unlawful desires of the heart toward creatures which may with- 
draw its love from God. 3. Purity of soul, which means to have the 
soul free not only from all stain opposed to this virtue, but also from 
all other evil passions and vices as well, from pride, ambition, anger, 
envy and the rest. 

Now, the Blessed Virgin was the purest of God’s creatures, and 
in each of these three degrees she possessed this virtue in all its per- 
fection. This we may learn (I.) from her virginity and (II.) from 
her sinlessness and innocence. 

I. The virginity of Mary, the mother of God. 
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The archangel Gabriel was sent to a virgin, who was espoused 
to a man whose name was Joseph. Here we have the doctrine of 
Mary’s virginity revealed. It is a dogma of Catholic faith that the 
mother of God was always a virgin, both before the conception of 
Christ, in His conception, and ever afterward. Many councils of 
the Church have defined or supposed this dogma, the creeds of faith 
affirm it, and it is proclaimed by all the fathers of the Church with 
unanimous consent. Thus, in the third canon of the Council of 
Lateran, held under Pope Martin I., it is said: “If any one refuse 
to confess according to the Holy Fathers, properly and according to 
truth, that the Holy Mother of God, the Immaculate Mary ever 
Virgin, did conceive without a human father, of the Holy Ghost, 
the Word of God, who was born of the Father before all ages, and 
did bring forth or beget Him without corruption, her virginity after 
His birth remaining ever afterward, let him be anathema.” 

And Pope Paul IV., in his Constitution Cum Quorumdam, A. D. 
1555, among other heresies, enumerates the errors of those who 
assert, dogmatize or believe “that Our Lord Jesus Christ was not 
conceived according to the flesh, in the womb of the most blessed 
and ever Virgin Mary, of the Holy Ghost, but, as other men, was 
conceived of the seed of Joseph . . . or that the same Blessed 
Virgin Mary was not the true Mother of God, or that she did not 
always preserve her virginal integrity, before the conception and 
birth of Christ, in His conception and birth, and after His birth.” 

This singular privilege of the mother of God rests not only on 
tradition, but on the explicit testimony of Holy Scripture. Accord- 
ing to the prophets, it is certain that the Messias was to be born of 
a virgin; that He was to be born miraculously, and be the son of 
a woman, not of a man... “ The seed of the woman shall crush the 
serpent’s head” (Gen. iii. 15). According with this promise is the 
prediction of Jeremias: “ For the Lord hath created a new thing 
upon the earth: A WOMAN SHALL COMPASS A MAN ” (Jer. xxxi. 22). 
The new thing is that creation which was wrought in a woman only 
without a man. And when the Jews would force the phrase of 
compassing a man to anything else than a miraculous conception, 
they contradict the first part of the promise, neither new, as common 
to all men, nor a creation, as an ordinary natural production. Then 
we have the words of the prophet Isaias: “ Therefore the Lord him- 
self shall give you a sign; behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a 
son, and his name shall be called Emmanuel, which,” as St. Matthew 
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adds, “ being interpreted, is God with us ” (Isa. vii. 14; Matt. i, 23). 

According to the Gospel narrative, it is evident that Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, was a virgin when she bore Him, and when she 
brought forth her first-born and only Son, and she was a virgin when 
and after she was espoused to St. Joseph. “ The angel Gabriel was 
sent from God to a virgin espoused,” etc. She was a virgin after 
the angel’s salutation. She asks: “ How shall this be done, because 
I know not man.” Also after her conception by the Holy Ghost: 
“For when His mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they 
came together, she was found with child of the Holy Ghost.” And 
after the birth of Christ she remained always a virgin, according to 
St. Matthew’s application of the text of Isaias: “A virgin shall 
conceive and bring forth a son.” 

In addition to the proofs from Scripture it may be well for us to 
reflect on the congruous reasons, as given by St. Thomas, for the 
perpetual virginity of the mother of God. They may be briefly 
stated in the following order: 

It was most becoming and reasonable that Christ should be con- 
ceived and born of a virgin: 1. To manifest the dignity of God the 
Father, who sent our Saviour into the world. He was the natural 
and true Son of God, and therefore it was ordained that He should 
have no other father but God, and that the dignity of father in His 
regard should never be transferred to another. 2. This was becom- 
ing God the Son, who was sent into the world. He was the Word 
of God. The word of the mind is conceived without any stain of the 
heart. On the contrary, the stain or corruption of the heart inter- 
feres with the perfect conception of the word. Therefore, because 
flesh was assumed by the Word of God in such a manner that it 
became His flesh, it was conceived without the stain of His mother. 
3. It was becoming the sacred humanity which Christ assumed, 
because sin could not be found in Him by whom the sin of the world 
was to be removed or blotted out. He was not, therefore, conceived 
in that manner by which, according to the ordinary law of God, 
original sin is propagated. 4. The end of the Incarnation required 
. this manner of Christ’s coming, namely, being conceived and born of 
a virgin. He came that man might be born again to God, not by 
the will of the flesh, nor by the will of man, but of God, that is, by the 
power of God. 

II. Mary’s sinlessness and innocence. Mary’s purity of heart 
and soul may be learned from the doctrine of her sinlessness and 
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innocence. She was preserved always from every stain of sin, either 
original or actual. It is of faith that the Blessed Virgin was pre- 
served from original sin. This was defined by Pope Pius IX. on the 
oth of December, 1854, in the Solemn Constitution which begins 
with the words, “ Ineffabilis Dei,’ in which it is declared that it is 
a truth revealed by God, and therefore to be firmly and constantly 
believed by all the faithful, that the most Blessed Virgin, from the 
moment of her conception, by the special privilege of God and by 
virtue of the merits of Christ, was preserved free from the stain 
of original sin. As we celebrate this mystery on the Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception, it will always be the subject of a discourse 
on that day, and therefore we need not enter into its explanation 
and its proofs on the present occasion. 

What I wish to bring before you now is Mary’s immunity from 
every actual sin during her whole life. It is certain that the Blessed 
Virgin was never guilty of an actual sin, whether mortal or venial. 
This is the Church’s teaching, according to the almost unanimous 
opinion of the Fathers, and according to the consent of all theo- 
logians and the persuasion and sense of all the faithful. The Council 
of Trent has declared (Sess. V., Can. 23) that the Church holds that 
the Blessed Virgin, by the special privilege of God, avoided all 
venial sins, and with greater reason is this true of all mortal sins. 

It is commonly asserted that the Blessed Virgin at her own con- 
ception received her first sanctification, without any merit or any 
Sacramental grace, but by a special privilege; and that in the con- 
ception of her Son, without any merit of her own, she received a 
singular perfection of sanctity by reason of the new and wonderful 
manner of the presence of the Word within her. The angel said: 
“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most 
High shall overshadow thee; and therefore the Most Holy One that 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God” (Luke i. 35). 

In her first sanctification the Blessed Virgin was so confirmed in 
good that she would never be guilty of the slightest fault. The 
pious Suarez says: “It is certain that the Blessed Virgin, in her 
first sanctification, received such gifts and helps of grace, so that 
she would be infallibly preserved from sin, because such a privilege 
is necessary in order that a pefson may never sin even venially, and 
this, according to the Council of Trent, was Mary’s privilege. Hence 
it is to be conceded that in her first sanctification Mary was so con- 
firmed in good that she would never sin, and this was by a special 
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privilege.” She might be said, therefore, to be impeccable ; not in the 
same sense as the blessed in heaven, because she was a wayfarer in 
this world, but by virtue of that singular providence and protection 
of God, who by His actual and special gifts confirmed her in a state 
of grace. This confirmation in grace resulted from her first sanctifi- 
cation, and in her second sanctification, by reason of her dignity as 
mother of God, this gift of confirmation in grace was renewed and 
increased in her soul, as was becoming the woman who was chosen, 
among all others, to that sublime and holy position and office. 

St. Thomas furthermore teaches that from the fact of Mary’s 
immunity from original sin and all actual sins, even venial, we have 
to conclude that, unlike other people, she never had any inclination 
to sin or vices of the heart, according to the promptings of the 
natural dispositions of our fallen nature. Such deordinations would 
have been voluntary, and therefore, at least venially, sinful in her, 
because all such promptings and inclinations were entirely subject to 
her reason and perfectly under her control. She never, therefore, 
experienced any distractions of the mind, nor involuntary thoughts 
of the intellect, nor involuntary wanderings or impressions of the 
imagination. The sources of all such feelings or emotions toward 
sin or vice were extinct in her by reason of the perfection of her 
virtues and the greatness and special power of the graces, both 
preventing, helping and strengthening, with which God had enriched 
her. She had the fulness of grace that is a plenitude in comparison 
above all creatures, and this fulness included every effect which was 
becoming in the mother of God, and her purity was the greatest 
that ever adorned any being, whether angelic or human, Christ alone 
excepted. She was therefore adorned with perfect purity of body, 
perfect purity of heart and perfect purity of soul. 

Conclusion.—Although thus protected and enriched by the divine 
graces, the Blessed Virgin never failed to make use of all the means 
to preserve her soul pure and innocent before God. In her tender 
years she renounced all the pleasures and follies of the world, in 
order to consecrate herself entirely to God. She retired into the 
precincts of the sanctuary, and there spent her early years in pro- 
found solitude and retirement, free from every taint of worldliness. 
She consecrated her chastity and virginity to God by a solemn vow, 
contrary to all Jewish usages and Jewish opinion, which regarded 
continence as a kind of disgrace. It was reserved for Mary to raise 
the standard of virginity under which, in after ages, so many virgins 
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would range themselves. She is the queen of that multitude of 
virgins who have edified the Church in all ages, and who are priv- 
ileged and distinguished even in the heavenly Jerusalem by a special 
crown of glory; those virgins who follow the Lamb whithersoever 
He goeth, and who were purchased from among men, the first- 
fruits to God and to the Lamb (Apoc. xiv. 4). 

Mary, more pure than the rays of the sun, had nothing to fear, 
as St. Jerome says, from the poisoned breath of Satan, and yet she 
lived in continual care to preserve the virtue of purity. Although 
confirmed in grace she never relied upon her own strength and 
efforts. Prayer was her daily and hourly occupation. She was 
mortified, and she had to suffer the greatest sorrows that ever 
afflicted a mother’s heart. She lived in constant remembrance oi 
the presence of God. How beautifully are her virtues revealed to us 
in the mystery of the Annunciation! The angel found her in prayer 
and quieted her interior apprehension at His appearance by the 
words, “ Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found grace with God,” etc. 
Then the great humility of Mary appears: notwithstanding the mag- 
nificent promises of the angel, she, mindful of her vow and her reso- 
lution always to be faithful to the promise, meekly answered, “ How 
shall this be done, because I know not man?” The angel answered, 
“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee and the power of the Most 
High shall overshadow thee. And therefore, also the holy which 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” At these 
words Mary does not endeavor further to question the secrets of 
God through indiscreet curiosity. She humbly submits to the divine 
will, saying: “ Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it done to me 
according to thy word.” 

From the example of the Blessed Virgin, and from her immaculate 
purity, we may learn many lessons for our edification and for our 
guidance. I would especially impress upon your minds the following 
reflections. 

1. The conduct of the Blessed Virgin is a lesson for all Christians, 
whether in the world or in the cloister. She was preserved free from 
original sin and from all its vicious effects, and yet she made use 
of every means to preserve the treasure of her graces. We have 
inherited the sin of our first parent and all its evil effects, and yet 
we are careless and slothful in using the means of overcoming our 
passions and of preserving in our souls God’s holy grace. What 
weakness of heart! What regrettable mistakes and misfortunes! 
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2. We are enslaved by the threefold concupiscence which St. John 
so bitterly deplores, namely, the “ concupiscence of the eyes, the con. 
cupiscence of the flesh and the pride of life” (I. John ii. 16), and we 
neglect to protect ourselves against those dangers to our salvation 
which threaten us on every side. Some permit themselves to be 
overcome by the habit of sin, and become enslaved by their eyi 
passions and inclinations. Let such as these and all of us have re. 
course to the intercession and protection of the Blessed Virgin, that 
our hearts may be preserved from being ruined by depravity and 
evil tendencies, and that we may be safe and saved under her 
maternal care. 

3. If we wish to participate in the graces with which God enriched 
the soul of His blessed mother, we should after her example fly all 
dangerous occasion of sin; we should break, without hesitation or 
pity, all unholy affections for creatures which withdraw us from the 
service of God; we should avoid all spectacles, places and persons 
by which or through whom virtue may be endangered ; and, then, to 
preserve our souls pure and holy before God, we should imitate the 
Blessed Virgin in her humility, in her devotion, in her prayer, in 
her mortification, and, above all, in her great love of God. 





NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 
SOCIAL REFORM. 


SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on the new man who 
according to God, is created in justice and holiness of truth.”—Eph. iv. 23. 


Exordium.—The social world is periodically agitated by spasms 
of zeal for the preservation of purity of morals and public decency, 
and for the repression of vice. 
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Most frequently the civil authorities are held responsible for what- 
ever abuses there may be, and are called upon to Jegislate against 
the evil, and to enforce their legislation by means of the police, 
detectives, etc. 

Certain newspapers take up the cry for reform, and denounce 
both the authorities and the officers of the law for failure in the 
discharge of duty, and at the same time blazon forth in sensational 
headlines and graphic (not to say almost obscene) illustration 
all the crimes and scandal, notorious or unheard-of, that can be found 
out or invented and exaggerated. 

Other “ social reformers” think to better the world, or at least 
to hold themselves aloof from its corruption, by a certain gospel of 
their own, which they consider wiser, better and more practical 
than that of the divine Teacher. 

Whatever may be said for or against these various ways or 
methods of bettering the condition of society, three things are 
certain: 1. Purity of morals can never be obtained by mere human 
legislation. 2. The reformation of society must begin with the 
reformation of its individual members. 3. The reformation of the 
individual must be the work of his own free will, aided by the grace 
of God, and acting in accordance with the teachings of the Gospel. 

All this is either expressed or implied in the words of St. Paul in 
to-day’s epistle. He was endeavoring to reform abuses that had 
crept into the various Christian communities of Asia Minor (cf. 
Fouard, “ Last Days of St. Paul,” p. 73 et seq.), and he seems to 
start from the principle laid down by our blessed Lord Himself: 
“ Cast out first the beam out of thy own eye, and then thou shalt see 
to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye ” (Matt. vii. 5). 

I. The reformation of society can be effected only through the 
reformation of its individual members. 

This can not be done by Jegislation or coercion. 

True morality is voluntary compliance with the law of God. 

Man is unable to yield this voluntary compliance at all times 
and in all circumstances without the aid of God’s grace (cf. Conc. 
Trid., Sess. VI., Can. ii.). Hence no human force or legislation can 
make him do it. 

The first thing necessary, therefore, is “ to be renewed in the spirit 
of your mind; and to put on the new man, who according to God, 
is created in justice and holiness of truth.” 

The first man was thus created. But “the spirit of his mind” 
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was changed by sin. “All the thought of hts heart was bent upon 
evil at all times ” (Gen. vi. 5). 

God therefore created a new man. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the mystery of His incarnation, re. 
generated human nature in His own person, and in that of the 
redemption purchased the regeneration of all mankind, dependent, 
however, upon man’s free acceptance of it: “As many as received 
Him, He gave them power to be made the sons of God, to them that 
believe in His name. Who are born not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God” (John i. 12, 13). 

II. St. Paul tells us Christians, sons of God by adoption through 
our faith in Jesus Christ, how to “be renewed in the spirit of our 
mind,” and how to “ put on the new man.” 

“The spirit of our mind ” should be that of truth, sincerity, fair- 
dealing, candor. 

“ Therefore speak ye the truth, every man with his neighbor; for 
we are members of one another.” 

The scandal of dissensions among those who profess to be Christ- 
tans and members of one faith, worshippers and communicants at 
the same altar. 

Many forms of lying detrimental to one’s neighbor’s character, 
reputation, business interests, etc. 

Lies told for selfish purposes. Lack of candor and sincerity in 
counsel, advice or profession of friendship. 

Flattery which encourages our neighbor in his error or leads him 
into it. 

“Be angry and sin not.” One’s very honesty and sincerity will 
prompt him to righteous indignation at the sight or knowledge of 
things manifestly wrong, immoral or unjust. 

There are circumstances in which it is a duty to manifest that 
indignation—to denounce the wrongdoing, even to rebuke the 
offender. 

But it must always be remembered that the offense is really against 
God, who has said: “ Revenge is mine, and I will repay” (Deut. 
XXXii. 35). 

Therefore personal resentment or desire of revenge must not be 
cherished or harbored in the mind. “ Let not the sun go down 
upon your anger.” 

Give not place to the devil: By yielding to those vices, open or 
secret, that wreck the home and poison the very sources of all moral 
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social life—intemperance, sensuality, licentiousness and the like. 
“Keep thyself unspotted from this world ” (James i. 27). 

“ He that stole, let him steal now no more.” 

Stealing may be broadly defined, “ Obtaining by unjust means 
that to which we had no right, and which we could not have 
obtained by just and lawful means.” 

This includes not only secret thefts and robbery by violence, but 
also deception, extortion, oppression, taking advantage of our neigh- 
bor’s weakness or necessities, or even of his ignorance, or miscal- 
culations, in order to benefit ourselves. There are sneak thieves and 
there are “ gentlemen burglars,” and there are “ gentlemen highway 
robbers ” and there are “ blackmailers.” 

Laxity of conscience in regard to business methods may lead to 
more grievous sins against justice than many are aware of. 

Let all take heed to the warning of the apostle. 

Let him that has hitherto used doubtful methods now use them 
no more: “but rather let him labor, working with his hands (i. e., 
doing) the thing which ts good, that he may have something to give 
to him that suffereth need.” 

An important and salutary warning, in these last words, to those 
who have riches, or are acquiring them rapidly. 

III. It can not be denied that these advices of St. Paul cover the 
whole ground, and are based upon the only solid principles of social 
reform. 

Not an idle dream to believe that if heeded and acted upon, they 
will produce the best results that it is in the power of man, even as 
the faithful servant of God, to obtain. They are addressed to those 
who, by their very profession, are committed to the task. 

Needless to object that the wicked and the corrupt will not 
hearken. The apostle’s words are addressed primarily to them. 
They are not expected to lead, but to follow. 

Needless to object that those who are willing are few in number. 
“Fear not, little flock, for it hath pleased your Father to give you a 
kingdom ” (Luke xii. 32). 

“The kingdom of heaven is like to leaven which a woman took 
and hid in three measures of meal until the whole was leavened ” 
(Matt. xiii. 33). 

Not a question of clamorous, ostentatious agitation. 

The Catholic Church has always held aloof from that method of 
reform. 
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The work is to start from within: “ Cast out first the beam out of 
thy own eye.” 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to take seriously to heart the lesson con- 
tained in to-day’s epistle: To ponder well, and heed the advices 
given; to strive to act with perfect truthfulness, sincerity, frank- 
ness and honesty, as being “members one of another.” Perfect 
unity, perfect charity, perfect sympathy with both the erring and 
the needy. Strive to lead an irreproachable, moral life. Have true 
zeal for the spread of God’s kingdom on earth. But let the starting 
point be that given by the apostle: “ Be renewed in the spirit of your 
mind, and put on the new man, who, according to God, is created 
in justice and holiness of truth.” 





THE GREAT EVENT. 
BY THE REV. JOHN FREELAND. 


“And the king went in to see the guests.”—Matt. xxii. II. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. This morning’s gospel suggests to us the thought of our 
departure out of this life. We are bidden to the marriage feast of the 
A ray of light is given us by the sentiments. Another by the reason. 
King. The mystery of death is not solved by reason or by experience. 
Revelation alone can tell us all that we need to know. What Our Lord 
and the Scripture tell us of it. 

II. The spirit returns to the God who gave it. We came from Him. 
We must return to Him. The life of the soul is less circumscribed after 
death. There is no body to weigh it down. We are accompanied in our 
journey to meet the King by our guardian angel. 

II. How will Chnist receive us? Even the wicked will fall down 
before Him when brought into the presence chamber. The separation 
from Him, in case we have not on a wedding garment. We are not pre- 
pared. Christ has made us see it at the moment when our judgment was 
gone through. Our robes are not sufficiently clean. There is no excuse 
in saying that we were called suddenly. 

IV. It is strange that so little preparation is made for this great 
event. The outer darkness need not mean hell only; it means purgatory 
as well. We settle down satisfied if we can reckon on reaching there. 
This is unfair to Christ, who desires us to come to Him at once on our 
leaving this earth. It is unfair to ourselves, for at that moment we shall 
need the consolation and the warmth of heaven as at no other part of our 
existence. Exhortation so to live that at death we may be worthy at once 
to be admitted into heaven. - 


My dear brethren, there is no thought held to be so solemn by 
every one in general as that which concerns itself with the moment 
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of the departure of a member of the human race from this life. It 
has an importance and it possesses an interest which no other matter 
can possibly possess ; but, because the circumstances connected with 
or arising from it are not devoid of a certain amount of terror and 
dread, the question is not allowed to receive very much of our 
consideration. 

This morning’s gospel seems to suggest to our minds that great 
event, even though it may be said to embrace other matters, and to 
concern itself with widely different subjects. For, in no other case, 
as in this, can it so truly be said that the servants of God—the angels 
—go forth to “ bring in hither ” all kinds, all classes, all degrees, all 
conditions of men, and that, moreover, at all times and at every 
season. 

No one is free from it. No one can dream of making an escape. 
It is a call; but it is a call which changes itself, like the invitation 
to the poor in the Gospel, into a command. From the commence- 
ment of time until to-day, so soon as the summons has come, each 
one has had to go. Unlike the first of the intended guests in the 
parable, who were asked, who excused themselves, and who stayed 
away, the members of the human race must go when once they are 
sent for. There is no hiding ourselves, no getting away; but, as 
with the maimed, the halt and the blind, we shall be “ compelled to 
come in” when the invitation has once been issued. 

After the mystery of life there is none so deep as that connected 
with its antithesis, which we call by the name of death. In con- 
sidering it we are thrown back, whether we like it or not, to revela- 
tion. Looked at naturally, the fact of our departure hence has very 
little information to give us concerning itself. A subject bound up 
so intimately with the career of each intelligent being, it is, never- 
theless, one before which-the proud mind of man has to bow itself, 
confessing its inability to pierce through, by means of the reason, 
the dark veil with which it is curtained off. To us all it naturally 
presents a great blank. We can not clothe it with any definite 
scenery, aS we can, and do, any other moment of the future. When 

once we have said that death has, in our case, intervened, we can not 
even imagine the after-moment with any very clear or plainly marked 
outlines ; but the subject becomes “ void and without form” to our 
intelligence. When we think that the final stroke of our earthly 
existence has been struck; that we are outstretched and dead; that 
motion, feeling, breath have all gone, and then proceed to consider 
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the after --scene, we remain paralyzed, dismayed, powerless to present 
to ourselves any well-formed and determinate idea upon the subject, 
True, we can meditate on the body, and on those features of death 
which, to the spiritually minded man, are of the very least im. 
portance, and to every one terrible; but we are unable to conceive 
that which is really the most serious matter in the whole incident— 
what we, as thinking, as intelligent, as reasonable and still existing 
but departed beings, shall be concerned in doing a minute after we 
are gone hence. 

One little ray of light is provided for us by our feelings on this 
solemn subject. As a writer says, “ We feel we are not meant to 
die”; and that feeling he immediately proceeds to describe as q 
ray in darkness which should be allowed to grow. It offends our 
sentiment to admit that we are the children of a day—of a moment, 
comparatively speaking. We can never bring ourselves to believe 
that we rise, flourish for a brief span, decline, sink and die outright, 
The worst person, the least influenced by religion, treasures up 
and fosters the idea springing from the heart that, after all, “ man 
was fashioned for a better world.” From the commencement of our 
history the whole world has agreed in the feeling that this earth is 
but a prelude of what is a better and a more perfect state of exist- 
ence, and the ray of light consists in this, that so universal a senti- 
ment can not be reasonably set aside. A second ray of light is pro- 
vided us by our reason. Weare, so we all admit, the crowning point 
of creation and the very excellence of all being whose habitation and 
whose sphere of existence is this earth. Should we really be this very 
excellence did we have so small an amount of time allotted to us? 
Would not the kingship be torn away from our keeping had we, 
after all, to acknowledge that our existence is less in duration than 
that of some other created beings? The trees of the forest last for 
a thousand years. Are we to last only for seventy? The deaf and 
dumb walls which our hands have fashioned will go on in being for 
centuries. Shall we go on for not more than seven decades? Our 
works, our words, our very thoughts, continue their existence in 
some cases for generations, and in other cases they will go on until 
the end of time. Will the intellect which produced them, and which 
we consider greater than they, be, as it were, stifled out of being 
after a time which appears the very shortest, when placed side by 
side with the long course of existence enjoyed by that intellect’s 
operations ? 
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But they are only rays; they are but sparks of light on the subject 
in the consideration of which we are engaged. How little in reality 
do we know simply from the sentiment or from the mind! We must 
open another book would we know with certainty anything about 
this matter. Neither that of Nature nor that of experience will 
do, for the former closes before it reaches that on which we desire 
information, and the latter passes it over in silence, since no one 
has returned to describe for us the things which follow on to the 
calling away hence of the individual. 

In the Book, which not only treats of Christ, but about which we 
have been assured, on His authority, that it contains all truth on 
these high subjects, we shall find everything we need to know. 
There we read that after the present existence comes the true life; 
that immediately after death there ensues the judgment ; that death, 
which seems to be so victorious, after all really suffers a defeat 
when it attacks us; that a new phase of existence is entered on at 
that moment, and that, if we have ordered our days here below as 
we should have done, then, indeed, we begin to be present at scenes 
of joy, of peace and of gladness, in comparison with which all 
human pleasure and felicity are but empty and vain. He, the 
Immortal One, has told us this. It is an experience to which He 
Himself has been subjected. He died; He is alive; He is the living 
proof of the continuation of being after that which is called death. 

Man—the body—returns to his parent dust, says the Sacred 
Scripture; but the spirit goes back to the God who gave it. This 
is the action in which we shall be engaged so soon as the summons 
has arrived telling us to depart from this world. To the God who 
gave it! Indeed, like our Saviour, we can say that we came out 
from God; and, moreover, like Him, we can assert, “ Again I leave 
the world, and go to the Father.” The soul, that thinking, feeling, 
loving, acting principle which belongs to each one of us, came forth 
fresh from the hand of God. He sent it hither, joined it to the 
body, gave it a work to do, watches it, expects it, and will call it 
home again. In death there is no finishing of life. Life has but 
cast off the shell of the body in which it was encased. It is the 
flesh that will now change and cease to be; for, in losing the soul, 
it has lost its great defender, its champion, and its strong weapon 
against the ravages which time and decay would have made before 
without that-soul, and which it must submit to now that that soul 
has departed. 
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How free, how lightsome, how altogether untrammeled the soy] 
must feel at that moment when, as the beloved disciple puts it, we 
are passed away “from death to life”! It stands out now as life 
pure and simple, without “ the body of this death ” to drag it down, 
to call off its attention, or to keep it hedged in. Whither may it not 
go, it thinks; and with what speed, should it so desire! For q 
moment, perhaps, it stays to look on to the form from which it has 
just been liberated. It considers the pains it has felt, the sufferings 
it has passed through, the sad experiences caused by the body’s fail- 
ing health, the fostering care and the ready help of those near and 
dear. In “the twinkling of an eye” all is gone out from the 
memory ; for it is bidden to move and is moved away. All earthly 
things are over, even time and space. How and under what condi- 
tions it takes its journey to meet the King we can not say—can, 
indeed, hardly imagine—yet, over the plains of immortality taken 
away we are. For the first time we set eyes on the one—our 
guardian angel—who, from the time of the soul’s creation, had been 
deputed to protect us with the most attentive care. Never did he 
leave us during the days of our pilgrimage on earth; he bears 1s 
away now so soon as that pilgrimage is over. Like Peter, “he will 
see the end.” Then he watched our course, good or bad, ardent 
or lukewarm; and now his duty is not fulfilled until the race is com- 
pleted, and we meet the Great Being who shall decide whether we 
are to be crowned or blamed. The very sight of this our truest 
friend will be welcome to us as we depart. A feeling of intense 
solitude has come over us, for we are in an unknown land the condi- 
tions of which we can not understand. The past has become entirely 
blotted out from our recollection ; for how can we think of anything, 
forced, as we are, to go we know not whither, taken up by a force 
the origin of which we can not explain? We are engrossed, per- 
meated and altogether seized with one idea: What will be the end 
of this, the most solemn journey we have ever undertaken? We feel 
that we are about to engage in the most serious transaction in which 
it has ever fallen to our lot to play a part. Will some one tell us? 
Will the friend of our days on earth, this angel who goes as we go, 
and with us, and yet is not the cause of our flight—will he vouchsafe 
a word? If he cheers us it is a good sign, if he is silent we may 
well fear; but, cheering or silent, he gives us no information. For 
we are like “the poor and the maimed” of the Gospel, and have 
been compelled to come in—taken without any question. With 
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such forebodings, with such an absence of information, forgetful of 
all else, like a wounded soldier inconsiderate of his wounds in the 
excitement of the battle, we are borne away to that place where, for 
the first time, we are to meet with One of whom we often heard on 
earth, but on the meeting with whom we hardly ever dwelt with much 
earnestness. The King comes in to see the guest. 

What will the welcome be like? How will Christ, the King of 
kings, receive us, the poor, timid soul, waiting now for Him to 
enter? There can be no doubt about the manner in which we shall 
salute Him. The knees of those who, while on earth, ever failed to 
be bent in His honor, will soon enough yield when He appears to 
see His guest. For if the evangelist was so overcome with the 
transcending excellence of an angel that he had to fall prostrate 
before him, what must all feel when in the presence of Him who is 
the “most beautiful of the sons of men,” the monarch of all the 
angels and the God of all loveliness? We lift the eyes of our soul 
as He comes in to look at us. We lower them immediately, dazzled 
with the beams which come from His countenance. A feeling of 
fear, on the one hand, and of great affection which His sweetness 
has prompted in us on the other, take full possession of us, and, at 
first, we feel rooted to the spot, and then all things give way, and 
we lie almost inanimate in front of Him. If we do not say, as Peter 
once did, “ Lord, it is good for us to be here,” we at least think it. 
If we can not find words to express our wish to follow Christ 
“whithersoever he goeth,” like the young man in the Gospel, it is 
nevertheless the thought which is uppermost in our mind. We have 
found Him whom our “ soul loveth; we will hold fast to him, and 
we will not let him go.” Always to be where He is, ever to rest in 
the sunshine of His face, forevermore to drink in the joy which 
each second that we now lie before Him makes greater—this is now 
the wish and the desire forming themselves into a painful yearning. 
What if He look coldly then? What if He, instead of raising us to 
our feet Himself, beckon merely to our guardian angel, and then 
keep us off from Him? What if but for a brief moment He wait, 
while He swiftly judges us, and then waves us away from Him 
with His hand? To part with a joy on earth caused us pain: what 
must the agony be like which is occasioned by being separated from 
Him who is the very essence of all joy, and whose very company 
alone is the perfection of all pleasures? So late to have found Him; 
and, in the very instant of our finding, to be sent away, whither we 
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know not, and care not to know; for, after the intense beauty and 
brilliancy of the guest chamber, in which we have spent this brief 
moment, the outer darkness seems doubly dark and the cold of the 
blast pierces to the very innermost recesses of the soul! 

But we must, in all justice,say that we came unprepared. Up 
till the time we met Him, He and His kingdom were but very little 
in our minds, if there at all. The world below and its cares; the 
days we lived in, their questions and their interests; the place we 
filled, its anxieties and its joys—these were the matters with which 
we were altogether taken up. In the brief moment of the judgment 
Christ has made us see it all! Our life was begun, was gone through, 
was finished and we knew everything! As it were in letters of 
fire, we saw written the negligences, the imperfections, the sins long 
ago forgotten, if, indeed, we had at all considered them worth the 
trouble of remembering. Surely one so wayward could have hardly 
expected to be admitted at once into the inner rooms of heaven, in 
the porch of which the King deigned to meet us! We are not pre- 
pared. We are made cognizant of the fact by the words of the 
blessed which fall on to our ears as we leave the solemn audience 
with Our Lord. “These are they that have come out of great 
tribulation, and have washed their robes, and have made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb.” We have not on the wedding garment. 
We have come out of no tribulation. We were so eminently satis- 
fied with the world in which we lived that it was with the greatest 
sorrow we received the message from the angel of death, telling us 
to set forth to the marriage feast. We would have stayed here 
below forever had it been in our power. We thought nothing of 
the King then! There was no desire to be always with Him then! 
We even resented His calling us away. The very suggestion of the 
probability that we should not be taken into. heaven when He and we 
met together, did not, while we were on earth, in the least degree 
disturb us. We submitted to it with astonishing equanimity! It 
was just this washing our garment in the blood of the Lamb which 
we neglected. How little did we use the Sacraments in which that 
blood and its merits are applied to our souls! The memory of the 
last one is still vividly impressed on our mind. With a rush anda 
hurry we went through that very poor and incomplete thing called 
a death-bed repentance. Speedily done, imperfectly performed, with 
our attention turned far more on to the pains of the body than to 
the wounds of the soul, we went in to meet the King. Can we 
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wonder that He found fault with us? Can we be surprised that His 
vigilant eyes saw that we had not on “a wedding garment”? 
Granted that at the last our raiment has been washed by the blood 
of the Lamb in the Sacraments of Penance and Extreme Unction, 
yet it is sufficiently clean to be with Him “who dwelleth in light 
inaccessible,” and whose society demands that we should be “ whiter 
even than snow ”’? 

But we were taken suddenly, you will say ; and how can prepara- 
tion and suddenness go together? One moment here, and the next 
in eternity. How could we put on the robe, how gird about us the 
wedding garment of righteousness? Taken suddenly ; summoned in 
a hurry? Of course you were! It is so, really, with us all, for 
death is never expected ; there is always some thought at the bottom 
of our mind seeking to assure us, even in the extremest cases, that 
it will not, can not be death. But you knew that it would come, 
and, indeed, then when you least expected it! How can you, there- 
fore, find any excuse in the fact that, perhaps, even as a “ thief in 
the night,” it attacked you, and bore you away? What! Do you 
not know that the whole of your life has been granted you for the 
very object of preparing against the advent of this solemn event? 
Has not Our Master left the moment buried in mystery so as to put 
us on our guard? Did He not say, “ Watch, for ye know not the 
hour’? With so many cases under your eyes in which men have 
been taken away in the twinkling of an eye; knowing that, when- 
ever the departure has to be taken, even if the warnings that it be 
near be manifold, still it will seem sudden; understanding that a 
preparation made in haste must always bear the stamp of third or 
fourth rate operations—knowing all this, you, nevertheless, frittered 
away the precious time given to you! In the fulness of your health, 
in the days of your strength, you slighted God, you despised Christ, 
you neglected serious duties, you were body and soul knit to the 
world, not necessarily in wanton wickedness, but in such a manner 
as to merit the fearfully shocking words of the King: “ Because thou 
art neither hot nor cold, I will vomit thee out of my mouth.” 

It does indeed seem strange that, knowing, as we all do, how, 
sooner or later, we shall receive the summons to go to the marriage 
feast of the Son of God, comparatively little preparation is made by 
us all! Do we not know that the end is always, at least seemingly, a 
swift and sudden affair? Are we not well aware that even during 
the longest illness there is, nevertheless, a difficulty in composing 
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our thoughts to the proper contemplation of this great matter? We 
are granted many days of perfect health, many years of felicity when 
the mind has leisure to give itself up to getting ready. Do we pre- 
pare ourselves during those years? Is it not rather truer to say that 
the majority depart hence, in spite of opportunities, most unft 
for the great ordeal through which, so soon as they are gone, they 
must pass through; that they proceed to meet the King not having 
on a wedding garment? Of course, they are “ cast into outer dark. 
ness.” Of course, they are sent into an atmosphere dark and cold 
and replete with wretchedness and misery. Of course, they are not 
allowed to enter heaven where all is so warm and gladsome and 
joyful. So long as we are sent away from Christ, wherever it may 
be, even if it be to the place called purgatory, there must be affliction 
and the greatest pain at the loss of the greatest good, which the 
vision of the King and His presence and company alone can give, 
Into the outer darkness we go, but the mention of it fails to impress 
us ; for we settle down in satisfaction to the thought that, at least, we 
will make sure that it shall not be forever. But ought such an idea 
as this ever satisfy the true follower of Christ? Ought we be con- 
tent by merely making heaven a certainty only after we have suffered 
long in the cleansing fires of purification? Is it fair to Our Lord, 
who expects us at once with so much yearning, that we should 
cause Him to wait, perhaps for ages, before we can take possession 
of that place which He, with so much love, has prepared for us? 
It is unfair to Him. It is unfair to ourselves. Never shall we need 
to be taken straight home as we shall at that moment, when, in a 
strange land, we look back upon the earth which we have just left. 
Everything has been so warm for us here. Friends, parents, chil- 
dren have filled our life with sunshine, brightened up our path and 
shed abroad over each one of our ways the warmest rays of tenderest 
love. They are gone from us now as we stand on the eternal shore. 
But memories such as these make us feel our loneliness all the more; 
and great, indeed, will be our grief, very sharp will be our anguish, 
if we find that, while earth and the friends of earth are passed away, 
heaven will not open its gates at our call, and the voice we hear is 
but one to inform us that we can not enter! Indeed, the abyss 
of grief into which we shall be plunged on leaving the King’s 
presence must become deeper and deeper as we reflect that we are 
truly outcasts now. We have lost the loving hearts of kith and kin; 
this we might easily have overcome. We have lost the presence and 
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the sight of God, which would have dried all tears from our eyes; 
and this, far from becoming less with time, becomes only a greater 
and a greater sorrow the longer we are kept in the cold and the 
outer darkness of purgatory. 

I would, brethren, that we might depart out of this world and 
enter into our rest, the home of the saints, at one and the same 
moment. I would that, when the King is getting ready to come in 
and see His guest, He might esteem our arrival as so blessed a one 
to all concerned as to send a thousand angels to bear us into the 
presence chamber; that, long before we reach the limits of that 
bright place, we might enjoy its pleasantness, see afar off its blessed- 
ness, and hear its songs borne in upon our ears over the plains of 
immortality!’ Why should we settle down satisfied with only just 
escaping hell? Why embrace an attitude of negligent complacency, 
convincing ourselves that it will be all right eventually, and that 
although, as we express it, we “dare say” we shall be obliged to 
spend a long time in getting ready in the next world to see the 
Bridegroom, yet we shall in the end be admitted? The very names of 
Christ and heaven ought, so soon as they fall on our ears, to spur us 
on to action such as we display in no earthly business. They are two 
words which, whenever they are heard, ought to set the blood cours- 
ing most quickly through our veins; to set us, so to speak, on fire 
with excitement, and to make us beside ourselves with enthusiasm 
and energy. For Christ and heaven no labor ought to be accounted 
too great, no pains too burdensome, no task beyond the limits of our 
accomplishment. As He is, so are we to be. We are to be kings and 
priests in His kingdom, to sit down at His table, to enjoy for ever- 
more that bliss of which, ever since the first Easter day, He Himself 
in our nature has been in possession. There all pleasure is to be 
ours, deprived of the one disadvantage which dstroys even the best 
of joys here. It will never tire, nor become tedious, nor be irksome, 
nor stale, nor grate, in its repetition or constancy, upon our nerves. 
Surely, the matter needs and deserves a more earnest effort than the 
poor one which we all bestow upon it! Surely, it ought to be the 
aim and the object of each one who loves the Lord in sincerity to 
determine that, if his weak endeavor can bring it about, no delay 
shall be caused when he is borne out of this life to meet his King! 
Would that when He comes in to see our prostrate form He may 
advance with love and raise us up with tenderness! That instead 
of chiding us away from Him, He may say to us: “ How brave 
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thou hast been, and how bold in my behalf! How exact in doing ; 
how careful in watching ; how constant in praying ; how fearful of 
evil; how studious of good, and how true to me, even unto death! 
Thou needest no chastening hand of mine; for thou thyself hast 
gone through the furnace of sorrow, and hast purified thyself with 
suffering for my sake. Thou hast been faithful, so come to me. 
Thou hast been strict and loyal to me on earth, so go not away from 
me now. Thou art ready; the wedding garment is upon thy shoul- 
ders and wraps thee round and round about; follow me, then, and 
enter into the place where there is rest from thy labors, joy from thy 
troubles, peace from thy warfare, and where thine eyes shall see the 
thousands who, like thee, have in the past fought and conquered, and 
are now in a state of perfect joy which shall know no end.” 





TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 


SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Brethren, see how you walk circumspectly, not as unwise, but as wise: 
redeeming the time, because the days are evil.”—Eph. v. 15, 16. 

Exordium.—Mutual intercourse is, in the present order of things, 
a necessity of man’s existence and happiness in this world. Men 
are mutually dependent upon one another for the necessaries and 
comforts of life, as well as for protection against dangers, accidents 
and conditions, or situations innumerable, in which man alone and 
unaided would inevitably perish. 

Man enjoys the company, the society of his fellow men. Life 
would be a burden, perhaps insupportable, to him without it. 

All this is doubtless in accordance with the will and all-wise provi- 
dence of God. 

Doubtless, too, that were all men and all women what they should 
be, this mutual intercourse would be an unmitigated blessing. 
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Unfortunately, such is not always the case. There are, indeed, 
many instances in which intercourse between virtuous and God- 
fearing persons preserves and increases virtue. Remarkable ex- 
amples may be cited in certain thoroughly Catholic communities 
where purity of faith and simplicity of true Christian life have been 
preserved uncontaminated. 

St. Paul tells us in to-day’s epistle how and why this should be 
done by all Christians. The admonition supposes faults to be cor- 
rected or avoided. I. Faults that render social intercourse injurious. 
II. How they are to be corrected or avoided. III. Why they 
should be. 

I. Hardly necessary to speak of the unbridled excesses of those 
who yield themselves up without restraint, scruple or remorse to 
drunkenness, profanity, obscene and scurrilous language; in a word, 
who abandon themselves to a life of licentious indulgence and 
debauchery. 

But there is an untold amount of evil done in social and domestic 
intercourse by persons who make some real efforts to lead a fairly 
good Christian life. 

1. By men who have reached the age of mature manhood, in their 
daily occupations and intercourse. By occasional, and in many in- 
stances by frequent or habitual, use of profane language; irreverent 
use of the holy name; improper subjects of conversation carried 
on in indecent language; bitter criticism and detraction of one’s 
neighbor. 

Result. Mutual disedification among those who profess to be 
Catholics. Grievous scandal to those who are not. Who will ever 
be drawn to respect the faith, or to embrace it, by such example? 

2. By husbands and fathers of families, who, instead of exercising 
a proper influence at home, spend much of their time in places where 
the idle and thriftless usually congregate; where God and religion 
are certainly not in honor, and where language and topics of con- 
versation are, to say the least, no reminder of a Christian’s duty, and 
no aid to its accomplishment. Other evils of such rendezvous are 
well known. 

Conduct at home. Harsh, disagreeable, fault-finding, discourag- 
ing to the mother, disedifying to the children. 

3. By wives and mothers. By failure to do their part to make the 
home comfortable and attractive. Impatience, lack of charity and 
discretion in speaking of the faults of neighbors and of neighbors’ 
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children. Sad ignorance of the fact that whatsoever evil of this 
kind that is uncharitably spoken of and published abroad is very 
liable to enter, sooner or later, the home of the detractor. 

4. By young people of both sexes. By going with improper 
associates, and to places improper though not disreputable, where 
they see things, hear things, say and do things that are not unto 
edification, for either themselves or those with whom they associate. 
Evils resulting therefrom may be specified. 

These are some of the ways in which social intercourse becomes 
an evil, or the occasion of evil, whefeas it was intended to be a 
blessing. 

II. St. Paul gives the remedy: “ Walk circumspectly.” By this 
he does not mean that we should imitate the proud, haughty, self. 
conceited gait of the Pharisees. Simplicity and modesty of manner, 
lack of ostentation, is a characteristic Christian virtue. Hence he 
means decent, sober, honest, modest deportment in all social and 
domestic relations—in actions, words and conversation; in the dis- 
charge of all one’s duties as a Christian. 

Easily seen that the injunction will be, in great part, complied 
with by avoiding the faults already enumerated. 

Efficacious remedy against profanity, the devotion to the holy 
name. 

Against all the other faults, devotion to the most blessed Sacra- 
ment and to the Sacred Heart, which supposes, of course, the 
regular frequenting of the Sacraments. 

Another remedy proposed by the apostle is pious reading and 
edifying conversation. “Speaking to yourselves in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual canticles.” 

These means easily available to all. There is an abundant selec- 
tion of the plainest and most beautiful Psalms and hymns in Catholic 
books of devotion—‘“The Psalter,” “St. Vincent’s Manual,” “League 
Devotions of the Sacred Heart,” and numberless others. 

Besides these there are lives of saints, books on the spiritual life 
and all religious subjects in sufficient number. 

Regrettable fact that comparatively few of them are to be found 
in, perhaps, the majority of Catholic homes. 

It might be still more regrettable to know just how many of even 
those few are read. 

Absence of both religious reading and religious conversation in the 
Catholic family. Question as to the actual knowledge of the ma- 
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jority of Catholic men concerning subjects so important in the 
practical Christian life. More serious and delicate question of their 
real interest in them. 

III. St. Paul gives a special reason why his admonition should be 
heeded: “ Walk circumspectly, not as unwise, but as wise: redeem- 
ing the time.” That is, not only making good use of the present, 
but also repairing the faults and omissions of the past. 

The tone and spirit that will prevail in Christian intercourse, 
within and without the home circle, will depend chiefly upon the 
example and the influence of the elders. 

Few if any persons arrive at the sober age of life without having 
to look back upon at least some follies and indiscretions of their 
youth, without recalling times or occasions when they did not yield 
with docility and obedience to the good influences by which they 
were surrounded and by which they should have been guided. 

Their duty, therefore, to redeem the past. In spite of their 
thoughtlessness and indifference, they received a certain heritage in 
the domestic and social conditions left to them by their elders. It is 
their most sacred duty to transmit that heritage, undiminished and 
unimpaired, to the generation that is to follow them. It is thus that, 
they will redeem the time. 

Another reason why we should “ walk circumspectly ”: “ Because 
the days are evil.’ Many forces at work to empoison the very 
sources of social purity and destroy all the sweetest fruits and 
choicest blessings of social and domestic intercourse. [This point 
alone might be developed at length and with great profit. ] 

Conclusion.—Insisted upon the debt which each one owes to his 
fellow men in his intercourse with them. The purity of society, the 
salvation of souls and the glory of God all depend, in a measure, 
upon the faithful discharge of that debt. “ Walk circumspectly. 
Become not unwise, but understanding what is the will of God.” 
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THE REIGN OF CHRIST IN THE CHURCH AND 


HUMAN SOUL. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


“Lord, it is good for us to be here.”—Matt. xvii. 4. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—(a) Mission and personality of Christ not fully 
realized by apostles. Deeply attached to Him. The glimpse of His glory 
granted in Transfiguration meant to strengthen their faith, trust in and 
love of Him in dark hour of His passion. (b) Why it failed. Pentecost 
not yet come. Holy Spirit not yet breathed into Church. Church mirrors 
Christ; so should we. 

. (a) Church is kingdom of God, Christ’s house. Guided and 
guarded by Holy Spirit. Faith, hope and charity never perish. They are 
her soul, the abiding expression of spirit of God. (b) Religion in each 
soul singly is bond or tie uniting it to Christ, in faith, hope, charity, 
This “God’s kingdom,” “the reign of Christ.” Church ever in confict 
with evil; so, too, are we. Divine virtues deepened and strengthened in 
this strife. 

II. Trials soul meets with. Tempted to regard Christ as “ merely 
man.” Lo! He becomes transfigured. Truth beams in upon us. Moses 
and Elias testify to Him. Study and prayer helpus. Vision may pass; but, 

III. Christ remains with us. He bids us “rise and fear not.” We 
must leave idle discussions and work; leave the mountain of vision and 
go down to plain. In Christ we have all. He divine teacher. How. Is 
key unlocking all mysteries. 

Conclusion—Life a war. We must strengthen God’s kingdom or 
reign in our hearts by ever advancing in faith, hope and charity. 


The apostles would fain have rested on Thabor with their trans- 
figured Lord, not yet understanding that they had first to share His 
sorrows on Calvary. They had not reached the stage of spiritual © 
growth wherein, with St. Paul, they could realize the words, “ Yet 
so if we suffer with him, that we may be also glorified with him” 
(Rom. viii. 17). Though Christ was all in all to them, the very 
sun and center of their lives, yet were they “ foolish and slow of 
heart to believe in all things which the prophets had spoken.” A 
spiritual Messias, one “ meek and humble of heart,” to be treated 
by Roman and Jew alike, as an “ outcast and leper,” “a mere worm 
and no man,” was, in their then frame of mind, incomprehensible. 

To keep up their belief and trust in Him, as well as love, He 
grants the glimpse of His glory described. The dark hour 
of the Passion was fast approaching, and their grasp on Him 
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needed strengthening. But Christ on Thabor, upheld and wit- 
nessed to by Moses and Elias, the law and the prophets, was one 
thing ; Christ in the hands of the mob, Christ struck, scourged, spat 
upon, scorned and derided on the cross, apparently forsaken even 
by God, was another. These very men, with the rest of His fol- 
lowers, in the dark hour of trial broke and fled. 

Pentecost had not yet come round. “ The tabernacle of God with 
men,” the “new ark of alliance in the desert,” His “kingdom on 
earth,” “ the house of God, on the hills, filled with his spirit,” built 
and fortified, and made irresistible to all attacks from within and 
without, had not yet been established. Without the abiding spirit, 
“poured out on all flesh,” these men fell away; endowed with it, 
they became pillars of the house of God, “the foundations on which 
the Church was raised.” ‘“ Their eyes were opened.” They came 
to see that Christ-God was the same—strong, divine, invincible— 
whether on Thabor or Calvary. Nay, that the ascent of the one was 
and is, for all, a necessary condition of resting permanently on the 
other. The faith and hope and love that discern God are trained on 
Calvary ere ripening into fruition and vision on Thabor. The 
Church triumphant is the Church militant emerging victorious from 
Calvary. Christ is witnessed to by both. He is seen, trusted and 
loved by both. He is ever with His Church. He is in her as in His 
own house, in His own bark or ship, with His own army. 

The Church militant wavers not in belief in Christ, though she 
sees Him not with bodily eyes; she hopes and trusts, none the less, 
in His promises, though storms rage around the bark of Peter and 
Christ seems asleep. Her heart goes out to Him in love and longing 
and devotion, notwithstanding that she is sorely tried and oppressed. 
But the Church has also moments of peace and vision and rapture. 
Thabor, too, is reproduced in her story. For in her own life she 
reflects the life of her Lord and Master and Founder; she reflects 
His long humiliation and brief triumphs. The glorious mysteries 
are interwoven with the joyful and the sorrowful in her life story. 
At times, when looking at her radiant countenance throughout the 
ages, we feel drawn to exclaim, with holy David, “ How lovely are 
thy tabernacles, O God of hosts! My soul longeth and fainteth for 
the courts of the law ”; while at other times, so hardly is she pressed, 
and so confident are her enemies, that her children cry out “ from the 
depths,” “ Lord, save us, or we perish.” 

I. The visible Church is to us to-day what the visible Christ 
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was to the apostles. She mirrors Him to us in her faith, that never 
errs; in her hope, that never falters; in her charity, that never 
waxes cold. He dwells with her, guards and guides her. He 
breathed His holy spirit into her, and she still lives by it. But this 
faith and hope and charity of the Church at large and in the ab- 
- stract must and do find concrete expression in individual lives. 
Peter and James and John became the organs of the Holy Ghost, 
They were, jointly, with those who waited in the upper chamber 
“at Jerusalem for the promise of the Father,” the Church. 

The larger house or kingdom of God, i. e., the Church, should 
be reflected in each individual soul. Holy living is merely a process 
of building up the kingdom of God in the soul. The Church finds 
her best and highest expression in the saints. They reflect her 
image most truly, just as she mirrors Christ truly. What is true 
religion? it is sometimes asked despairingly. Where is it found, and 
in what does it consist? A holy enthusiasm for God and right, 
say some. Self-surrender, say others. Obedience to duty or blind 
fulfilment of the great moral law, we are told by a third class. But 
there are phases and parts, not the essence or soul of religion. As 
its name implies, it is a bond or tie binding us to God in Christ; in 
faith or knowledge: through the understanding; in hope or trust: 
through the affections and feelings; in charity or love: through the 
will, and showing itself in good conduct or action. Christ’s bond with 
the Church can not be broken. He reigns in her, through un- 
failing faith, hope and charity. He reigns, likewise, in us singly, 
through the same divine virtues, but with this difference: that 
faith, hope and charity may be lost in us and we with them. Christ 
reigns in our hearts through them. They make up the house of 
God in the soul. All three are necessary and essential. Faith is 
the foundation, hope the walls and charity the roof of this holy 
building. 

Conflict and suffering, in the war against error and vice, are 
the normal state of the Church in this world. Calvary, not Thabor, 
is the scene of her labors. But she leans upon her Lord and spouse. 
He is with her all days, as He promised, even to the end of the 
world. And in this struggle she reflects His life—misjudged, 
slandered, persecuted, as He was. 

Our mission singly is the same. We live in an atmosphere of 
conflict. Christ with us, we have each and all to fight, with faith, 
against all forms of unbelief; with hope, against pessimism, doubt 
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and despair; and, finally, with charity, against all forms of deadly 
selfishness in us and around us. In this struggle we, too, must lean 
upon Our Lord. He is ever the same, whether trampled on or 
maltreated on Calvary, or radiant and glorified on Thabor. We 
must ever believe in Him, hope in Him and love Him. We see Him 
not, nor hear His voice ; but, none the less, He is hard by. We envy, 
perhaps, those who lived with Our Lord in the flesh, who saw Him 
and heard Him, and talked and walked with Him. We can hardly 
bring ourselves to believe that there was any test or trial for faith, 
hope and charity at all. The supernatural seemed merged in the 
natural, when one could see and listen to the Master in person. 
There can have been nothing weak or halting or apologetic about 
the faith of Peter, James or John. They beheld and saw, in very 
person, the “ word of eternal life.” 

So in our shortsightedness we think; but in reality faith and hope 
and charity had their trials then as now. The method of warfare, 
not the warfare itself, is changed. Openly to profess belief in the 
divinity of “the word made flesh,” to proclaim unhesitatingly the 
Godhead of “the man of sorrows,” was as hard, for example, to 
flesh and blood, as impenetrable to human understanding, as to own 
to-day that the Sacred Humanity, crucified on Calvary, transfigured 
on Thabor, lurks behind the Sacramental veils in the Holy Eucharist. 
We find St. Peter exceptionally singled out and praised for boldly 
proclaiming, amid the doubts and hesitancies of the day regarding 
the person of Christ, that He was “ the Son of the living God.” 

And lest the shock of the fast-approaching Passion should prove 
too much for him and his companions, as indeed it did, we find Our 
Lord to-day choosing to be transfigured before them, bringing 
forward heavenly witnesses, “the voice from the cloud,” “ Moses, 
the great Jewish lawgiver,” and “ Elias, their most deeply revered 
prophet,” to testify to the divine origin of Christ’s mission, the truth 
of the new religion, of which Peter was chosen first visible head 
after Christ. 

Faith and hope and charity in the soul of man are ever storm- 
tossed, ever subject to trial and temptation. This “kingdom of God 
within us ” ever “ suffereth violence.” But God in His mercy sends 
light and encouragement when most needed. Thabor and Calvary 
do not stand so very far apart in life; and both, in their own way, 
tend to deepen and strengthen Christ’s hold on the heart. Both 
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answer the third petition of the Lord’s Prayer, “ Thy kingdom 
come. 

II. How often, in listening to the ever-changing and perplexing 
religious controversies of the day—the rival voices calling out, “Lo 
Christ is here,” or “Christ is there ”—are we not tempted to give 
up hope of truth, and settle down in doubt or indifference! Nay, 
Christ-God seems at times to disappear from our mental vision 
altogether, and to leave only the trace of a wronged Jewish outcast, 
In darkness and despair we seem to “behold the man only” jp 
Christ, and see in the bruised and blood-stained figure on the cross, 
who could not even “ come down from it and save himself,” a help- 
less victim of human hatred and human wrong, when, lo! He grows 
suddenly “ transfigured before us ”’—“ his face shining as the sun” 
and “his garments white as snow ’—“ accompanied by Moses and 
Elias,” representing the law and the prophets. We study profoundly 
our holy religion ; we compare it with other religions ; we search the 
records of history ; we read the story of the Jews ; we make acquaint- 
ance with their laws and their prophets; and, better still, we pray 
earnestly and humbly to the “ Father of lights,” and, lo! the light 
breaks in upon our souls. A bright cloud overshadows us, and the 
voice of God is heard, saying: “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased: Hear ye him.” Learned and holy men of all times 
and places unite in bearing witness to the truth of His mission, the’ 
divine origin of His teaching, and the safe, permanent guardianship 
of that teaching by His school or Church, wherein He promised to 
“ remain all days even to the end of the world.” 

But when these heavenly witnesses disappear from our gaze, when 
the sun in our mental sky is darkened and light and confidence 
vanish, and waves of doubt and despair again threaten to engulf 
us, “lifting up our eyes from the vision of heaven that had en- 
raptured us,” “ we see no one but only Jesus,” and we seem to hear 
His very words: “ Arise and fear not, for I am with you all days.” 
Leave the mountain of vision and idle speculation and go down into 
the plains of life, to engage faithfully and trustfully in its many- 
sided conflicts. Life is a contest and a warfare, not a bright and 
pleasant dream. And when its storms rise high, and the very bark 
of the apostles, with Peter as pilot, seems about to sink, we seem 
to hear His divine voice: “It is I; fear not.” Other voices, it ‘s 
true, promise to lead us safely into the haven of truth, of peace, of 
rest; but they are human voices, not divine. We want to learn 
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divine truth from divine lips ; we want to hear the voice of the Good 
Shepherd who shrouds His sheep, the voice of the One sent by God, 
not the voice of Plato or Arius or Luther or Calvin or Rousseau or 
Renan, or any other self-appointed interpreter of God’s message to 
man. We want not false Christs, but the one true Christ—ever con- 
sistent with Himself, ever the same teacher of the same truths, “ yes- 
terday, to-day and to-morrow.” We long to hear the voice of Him 
who said that He would send the Spirit “to teach us all truth”; of 
Him who said He should abide with us “ all days, even to the end 
of the world,” and that He was “ the way, the truth and the light.” 
Now Christ, who uttered these words and made these promises, is not 
dead, but liveth; and to whom shall we go in perplexity and doubt 
if not to Him “ who hath the words of eternal life”? The living 
Church still bears witness to the living Christ ; and the long lines of 
prophets and patriarchs, stretching back to Adam, who talked with 
God, and heard from Him the promise of the wondrous “ woman 
and child that should crush the serpent’s head.” 

III. When all goes well with us in this world, when health and 
strength and fortune and friends are our earthly portion, we would 
fain fix our dwelling here forever ; but when, in time, these blessings 
pass away, when sickness and trials come upon us, we realize that it is 
not good for us to be here—that here is the cross, hereafter the crown 
—that here it is war, hereafter peace and rest. Even in the case of 
those who appear an exception to the general rule; who seem to 
lead peaceful, happy and contented lives—to have no war to keep 
up against selfish passions or enemies without; whose days pass by 
in uninterrupted calm and prosperity; old age, with its attendant 
infirmities, quickly advances, to tell them how vain and useless it 
is to build up a lasting dwelling here below, meanwhile neglecting to 
build up the house of God within us. It is prudent, no doubt, to 
have a house of one’s own for old age, to lay past for a rainy day; 
but if it is wisdom to make provision for the body, that perishes, how 
much greater wisdom is it to make provision for the soul, that is 
imperishable—immortal. To provide a home for ourselves in heaven 
we must build a house in our hearts for God. If He does not live 
and reign with us here, we shall not live with Him hereafter. Now 
God’s kingdom, God’s house within us, His reign in our hearts, is 
faith, hope and charity. We must ever strive to deepen and 
strengthen this divine citadel in our souls. It means the possession 
of God, that treasure of priceless worth, which to own a man should 
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sell all he has. There is something higher in life, something 
more worth aiming at than wealth and pleasures. This is God; 
known by faith, longed for, thirsted after in hope, possessed in 
charity. We all crave for truth, and we have it in faith; for happi- 
ness, and we have it in hope; for love, and we have it, in the best 
and highest sense, in charity. To have and to hold this treasure we 
must fight and suffer for it; for in this world “ we have to sow in 
tears if we would reap in joy.” Let us, then, bravely fight our way 
up the steep hill of Calvary, that we may deserve to rest peacefully 
with Christ in Thabor. 
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PULPIT TALKS FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
XII.—CHARACTER. 


The sacrifice which a woman makes when she trusts her whole 
life to the whims and caprices and fancies and likes and dislikes of 
the man she marries can not be told in words. The unknown sea 
upon which she trusts the frail vessel of her earthly destiny is full 
of wild and engulfing storms and of dangers of different, in fact of 
all, kinds. Wedlock supposes the advent of all the perils to which 
life is subject. All possibilities are implied and stipulated in the 
contract. The agreement is for all time. The compact says: “I 
take thee for my lawful husband, to have and to hold, from this day 
forward, for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and 
in health, until death do us part.” 

What an ocean of contingencies, happy and unhappy, it involves. 
Whether you look at what the woman leaves or what she is entering 
upon, the prospect is appalling. Hence in the beginning the first 
nuptial ceremony was presided over by God Himself. 

Again in the new beginning under Christ the ceremony became a 
Sacrament, which signifies not only the presence of God, but the 
communicating of God to man and woman through the medium of 
His divine grace. Yea, if the Lord hath not a participation in the 
contract of matrimony, then untold woes may dog the steps of the 
newly wedded pair. After His Church, around no institution has 
He thrown such ample protection as around the institution of 
matrimony. 

Matrimony is an establishment of prime importance to Church 
and to state, and therefore to humanity at large. As marriages go, 
so goes the world. Unhappy marriages make an unhappy world; 
happy ones, a happy world; and holy ones, a moral world. 

In this wonderful institution woman is a factor equally essential 
with man, and to her, by the very nature of things, is committed the 
noble task of molding the home. Though equal in all right to her 
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husband, she rules the family along with him, yet under his guidance. 
She must look up to her husband. The family is a society ang 
must have a head, and that head must be the husband. The husban4 
is the head and the wife is the heart. When the union is completed 
after these maxims it will be readily seen that peace and contentment 
will brighten everything. 

I have said this much about marriage because I look upon every 
young woman as a possible wife, as in the apprenticeship to wife- 
hood. I believe that it is the duty of every girl to hold herself ang 
to make herself fit for any position she may be called to fill. Let 
her do her best, and God will do the rest. 

For this it behooves her to fashion her character. Character 
always tells. When I say character I am not considering reputation, 
but that fundamental soMETHING which makes all reputation secure, 
and without which there is no such thing as any but evil repute. | 
refer to the real worth of the young woman, her innate value, her 
own undisputed goodness as it appears in the eyes of God and the 
angels. With this understanding let us endeavor to determine what 
character is. 

In a vague way character is that which distinguishes one from 
another. It is the outcome of the qualities which an individual 
possesses. It is her distinctive trait. It is the synonym of oneself. 

Says somebody: “ Character is like an inward and spiritual grace 
of which reputation is or should be the outward or visible sign. It 
is one’s personality. It is more. It imports qualities or acknowledged 
reputation. It means strongly marked traits. It denotes ability and 
force of some kind. It is influence for good or for evil. As we use 
the term when we say: She is a woman of character. 

Mark you, I said above influence for good or for evil. As the 
character is, so the woman is; or, better, as woman is, so is her char- 
acter. If she is good and strong in the high moral sense, she is a 
good strong character. If she is bad and strong, she is a bad 
strong character. I have personified the expression. The individual 
and her character go together. I feel that if I impress upon you the 
necessity of forming your character I will have done not a little to 
help you. If I goa step further, and show you how to fashion your 
individuality in such a way as to emerge from the process strong 
and high morally, I will have the consciousness of knowing that I 
have pointed out a method whereby you may transform yourselves 
into women ready for emergencies and prepared to meet unflinch- 
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ingly the storms of life, and to rise above them and beyond into the 
clearer ether of sunshine and calm. 

We have, in the lines of a pagan poet, the delineation of an ideal 
character as conceived by a heathen: “ Not the wild fury of his 
fellow citizens ordering evil measures to be pursued, not the look 
of the threatening tyrant, nor the Southern blast, nor the mighty 
hand of Jove wielding his thunderbolts, shakes from his settled pur- 
pose the man who is fast and firm in his resolve.” 

And since I have referred you to the days before Christ, let me 
subjoin the opinion of another Gentile of somewhat later date on this 
subject of character. It will bear repetition. “The highest of 
characters, in my estimation, is his who is as ready to pardon the 
moral errors of mankind as if he were every day guilty of some 
himself, and at the same time as cautious of committing a fault as 
if he never forgave one.”’ Sure, there is much practical wisdom 
in this sentence of Pliny the younger. Yet there is one thing that 
haunts me continually while I am instructing you. It is that no say- 
ing of mine nor listening of yours can complete the upbuilding of 
your characters. God alone is good. To that fountain you must 
all repair. Without God you are human only. 

Suppose you are the best human being, what does that best 
amount to? In all times the world has had heroines, but what are 
all these women compared with the virgins and martyrs, known and 
unknown, who have glorified the Church? I remember the words 
of St. Paul: “ I have planted, Apollo watered, but God gave the in- 
crease. Therefore neither he that planteth is anything, nor he that 
watereth, but God that giveth increase ” (I. Cor. iii. 6). 

It is well to bear in mind the wholesome truth that instruction only 
shows the way, but does not put your feet upon it. There are two 
lives, the merely human and the supernatural. The former at its 
strongest achieves very little, while the latter decays and crumbles 
unless it be vivified and sustained by the supersubstantial food of 
grace. Probably the best definition of character is that given by a 
German writer. He calls character “a perfectly fashioned will.” 
This is implied in the ideal man of Horace. His great man must be 
just and firm of resolve. The just man is easily discernible. He gives 
to every one his due. He fulfils his entire duty, his duty to God, 
to his neighbor and to himself. He does this not occasionally, but 
always. No impact unsteadies him. Hence the necessity of a firm 
will. 
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The will, therefore, of a woman of character must be inflexible, | 


but inflexible in the direction of virtue. Virtue is the constant anq 
cordial adherence to law wherever it applies and binds. This ad- 
herence extends to the deeds, to the desires, to the very thoughts of 
the individual. It must rest—must this constancy—on the basis of 
integrity. The highest training is that of the will. As the will, so 
the woman. The strong will makes the strong woman. The 
strong good will makes the holy woman. The strong bad will makes 
the dangerous woman. The weak will neutralizes all the splendid 
instincts of womanhood. You see the importance of cultivating the 
will. This cultivation is imperative. Your conscience is ever ap- 
pealing to you to hold your will immovable in behalf of what is 
right. Every deliberate act you perform either weakens or fortifies 
your will. If your act is not a righteous one, then your will has 
lost some of its power. It has succumbed. If the deed was a 
hallowed one, one in conformity with the law, then your will has 
been, by so much, strengthened. 

You are in the arena all your waking hours. Incessantly are you 
taking or giving blows. Your whole life is a warfare. If you wish 
it you need never be seriously overcome. Your life is at every in- 
stant penning indelibly your record. Nothing escapes the vigilance 


of the recording angel. Will the final opening of the register reveal . 


victories and nothing but victories? Or will it manifest defeat, call- 
ing on defeat and leaving nothing but defeat? Or will it be a mixed 
report, a report of victories and defeats, but of defeats grandly 
atoned for by the surpassing victories ending in a triumph blotting 
out eternally everything like failure. While we aspire to the highest, 
let us be glad if this last fate be ours. 

It will be seen that the most important, as well as the most difficult, 
task every young woman is called upon to address herself to is the 
task of shaping her character. This duty would not be demanded of 
her if its performance was an impossibility. It is within her reach 
to achieve this. What she desires to be, she can be. It is well 
for her to know this. An obligation is never forced upon any one 
which she can not despatch. You have all of you to live along three 
lines. You are required to be perfect in your attitude toward God, 
toward your neighbor, toward yourself. Perfection in these three 
points results in perfection of character. This will be a beautiful 
consummation. It will round off your lives as God intended they 
should be developed. 


» 
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Wrote an author to a little girl: “ My child, I pray your life may 
be as beautiful as God wished it to be from the beginning.” How to 
go to work to bring this about is not so very hard for the Catholic 
young woman. 

There are women whose names never appear in print. Their 
lives have no glittering peaks, towering high for the gaze of an ad- 
miring world, and yet the level plain of their toil, how rich in 
strength and usefulness! They do not shine in society, they are the 
queens of no drawing-rooms, but in their own quiet and sheltered 
homes they do their tasks with faithfulness, move in ways of homely 
duty and unselfish serving with sweet patience and gentle cheerful- 
ness. These are the women who are the real heroines, the women 
of unpraised deeds who— 


“Leave no memorial but a world made 
A little better by their lives.” 


The mountain peaks lift their glittering crests into the sky and win 
attention and admiration, but it is in the great valleys and broad 
plains that the harvests grow and the fruit ripens upon which the 
millions of earth feed their hunger. So it is not alone from the con- 
spicuous ones of earth that life’s best blessings come, but also from 
those in humble spheres and in orderly toils who are faithful and 
patient and true. No words of mine could express more significantly 
what I call the mission of every one of you, my dear young friends, 
which is to “ put into the dull routine the glory of love, of best effort, 
of sacrifice, of prayer, of upward looking, of heavenward reaching.” 
This will make the most commonplace and uneventful lives resplen- 
dent with the glory of God. To live such a life is impossible without 
formation of character. Mind and heart attuned to the highest 
principles and noblest sentiments make for grandeur of character. 
These lofty motives, these elevated emotions, you will seek in vain, 
if you look not for them in the inspiration of your faith. This will 
teach you how to think, how to decide, how to do. It will not only 
teach you, but it will strengthen you for the task. This crowning 
may become the possession of every one of you, no matter how 
lowly. The Church and the world look to you for this culmination. 
The king with his scepter is not the only one who rules the world, 
nor the queen with her diadem. The man with the hoe and the 
woman with the needle concur thereunto. 

The Sacred Scripture lauds and defines the strong woman; that 
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is, the woman of character. “ Who shall find a valiant woman? far 
and from the uttermost coasts is the price of her. The heart of her 
husband trusteth in her. She will render him good and not evil, all 
the days of her life. She is like the merchant’s ship, she bringeth the 
bread from afar. With the fruit of her hands she hath planted a 
vineyard. Her lamp shall not be put out in the night. She hath 
opened her hand to the needy, and stretched out her hand to the poor, 
Strength and beauty are her clothing. She hath opened her mouth 
to wisdom and the law of clemency is on her tongue. She hath 
looked well to the paths of her house, and hath not eaten her bread 
idle. Her children rose up and called her blessed: her husband, 
and he praised her ” (Prov. xxxi.). A striking sketch this, and one 
which, while it compels admiration, incites to emulation. 

The saints have reproduced in their womanly lives the charms of 
these wonderful features. The saintly women, known and unknown, 
have been all this. The words of wisdom, however, are prophetic, 
and they pointed to one woman, the one woman who emancipated 
her whole sex, and who still beckons them, all and every one, to the 
heights of purity, whereon she is revealed in glory. The Immaculate 
Queen is your ideal. Look upon her, and in the radiance of her 
spotless splendor breathe and move and live. 

There is One who is higher than she. One whose winning beauty 
she reflects. I mean her Son. He is the type. From Him all 
character flows. He is the light that enlightens every one who comes 
into the world. As many as received Him, He gave them power to 
be made the sons of God. Never before or since has there been a 
character like His. What a mind His was! It, in its human grasp, 
embraced all truth; that is, all the truth a finite mind bordering on 
the infinite could hold. 

What a heart His Sacred Heart was! It beat as every human heart 
beats. It throbbed to intensest love and intensest hatred. 

Every heart may be tested by what it loves or hates. The Sacred 
Heart loved the good and the highest, loved every man that was 
born of Adam. It hated one thing ; not any one being, but one thing. 
That object it hated because it was by its very nature loathsome. 
It was sin. 

What we look for in a grand character is strength and gentleness. 
Open up the book, the volume of myriad leaves, the volume of the 
Sacred Heart. How strong! How gentle! Inexorably strong 
when the exigency compelled, unutterably and condescendingly 
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gentle when love alone stirred. When was love not stirring? In 
a grand character we look for not only a grand mind and a noble 
heart, but also for the impress of both of these on outward action. 
This completes character. Was there a word or a deed of Christ 
that did not bear the reflex of this mental greatness and this gentle- 
ness and strength of heart? What reproach has ever justifiably 
been made against His life? It was white and noble and sublime 
always. 

Yes, the most finished of all characters that have shone con- 
spicuously on the stage of human events is the character of Christ. 

Now the lesson is complete. You have Mary and Jesus. You 
may walk through life hand in hand with them. Oh, to bask in the 
golden sunshine of their presence, leaning on the unconquerable 
vigor and reposing in the sheltering security of their protection! 
What other Church is so great as yours that throws around you the 
mantle of such ample safety! Mind, heart and action are the factors 
of character. Lift up your thoughts to the heights of the mind of 
Christ; lay your hearts close to that center which is the glowing 
focus of all love and strength, the Sacred Heart; act as Christ acted 
in every emergency of existence. He was poorer than you, toiled 
more incessantly than you, suffered more poignantly than you—and 
you will harvest a treasure of thoughts, words and deeds so rich and 
so rare that multitudes will marvel and take heart and gladly follow 
in the sweet-smelling fragrance thereof. 

At last I have come to the end of the many words which I have 
made in these chapters to you. I do not know whether I have 
accomplished much or anything. I proposed to throw some ray of 
light upon the many difficulties with which you find yourself harassed 
as you travel along in that great army of the world’s workers to 
which you belong, that army which has been glorified by so many 
enduring victories, without which the race would be very poor in- 
deed. I aimed not to make you resigned and contented only, but to 
make you proud, with an honest pride, of your position as toilers. 

I desired to impress upon you that your toil could uplift you while 
you ennobled it. I wished you to be governed by none but the 
topmost motives. JI was ambitious for you because I knew what 
miracles of virtue you are performing daily. I pleaded with you 
to be all you can be, all your Church asks of you to be and which she 
alone can help you to become. 

I hold that the regeneration of the masses will come from young 
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| 
Catholic women who earn their bread in the sweat of their brow. 
The only path to that reformation lies in the following of Christ and 
His mother. 

Once more, study yourselves and your environment in the light of S. 
Catholic teaching, and I do not shrink from guaranteeing you that 
each and all of you will be in your little sphere a jewel as rich— 


“As TWENTY SEAS, IF ALL THEIR SAND WERE PEARL, 
THE WATER NECTAR AND THE ROCKS PURE GOLD.” 
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THE BLESSING OF A BELL. 
BY THE REV. JAMES A. M. GILLIS, B.A., GRAND MIRA, NOVA SCOTIA. 


“Every creature of God is good, for it is sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer.”—I. Tim. iv. 4. 


In all times the Church has prescribed special blessings for those things 
which are used in connection with religious worship. The unhappy con- 
sequence of the fall of man made him a guilty creature—“a child of wrath,” 
as St. Paul says. He who was created in justice and holiness, a partaker 
of the divine nature, fell down from his lofty pedestal and became impaired 
in mind and body. The beautiful harmony between the spiritual and the 
sensible faculties was destroyed and the flesh warred under the dominion 
of the will (Rom. vii. 23). Nor did man alone share the evil of the fall. 
Everything in the world around him, all that were for his use, the material 
objects on which he could lay his hands—all became evil and corrupt, and 
turned against man, as man turned against his Creator. For one of the 
penalties of the fall of man was the curse pronounced by the Creator on all 
the creatures that He made (Gen. iii. 17, etc). Hence St. Paul says, in the 
beautiful, inspired words of his epistle to the Romans, that “ Not man alone, 
but the whole material creation longs for its deliverance, which is to come 
when sin will reign no more” (Rom. viii. 19). And writing to Timothy, he 
says, that “ Every creature of God is good because it is sanctified by the word 
of God and prayer” (Tim. iv. 4, 5). 

But the blessing of things pertaining to divine worship antedates apostolic 
times, and comes down to us through all the centuries from the dim twilight 
of time, when God, having rested from the works of creation, blessed the 
seventh day and decreed that it should be kept holy as a day of worship. 
By divine command Moses consecrated his brother Aaron and his successors 
in the high priesthood, also the vestments worn in the sanctuary, as well as 
the victims which were offered in sacrifice. In a similar manner the Taber- 
nacle itself and all the vessels used therein for divine worship were solemnly 
blessed. The great and gorgeous temple of King Solomon, the first per- 
manent house of worship of the true and living God, was dedicated by a 
solemn blessing; and so pleased was God with the solemnity of dedication 
that the majesty of His presence filled the holy place in a cloud, when He 
declared that He had consecrated the temple to Himself. (II. Paralip. vii). 

But it is in the New Law that we have the special fruit of the blessings 
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which the Church invokes through the ministry of her priests. For now we 
have the reality of which the ceremonies and sacrifices of the Ancient Law 
were but the types and figures. As it is through the great sacrifice of the 
Redeemer that all blessings have their efficacy, it follows that the Sacramentals 
of the Old Law were but the faint shadows, the beggarly elements, as the 
apostle calls them, of the good things which came with the blessed advent of 
Christ. Hence, every blessing is invoked through the merits of Christ, the 
eternal Mediator between God and man. 

To-day we are assembled in this church to witness a blessing most im- 
pressive in its character—the blessing of the bell. As the first object of the 
bell is to announce the glory of God, it is highly befitting that it should be 
sanctified by a solemn blessing. The sound of the bell is henceforth to be 
the voice of the parish, calling the worshippers to God’s temple, to unite in 
praising and adoring His eternal majesty. , 

In the Book of Exodus we are informed that golden bells were used as 
appendages to the holy vestments of the high priests; and this was by the 
special command of God Himself, that thus timely notice might be given of the 
coming of the priest to the sanctuary, in order to prepare the people for the 
awful solemnity of the occasion (Exodus xxviii). In the Book of Numbers 
we read that silver trumpets were sounded to call the people to worship at 
the times appointed by the Mosaic Law. “And the Lord spoke to Moses, 
saying: Make thee two trumpets of beaten silver, wherewith thou mayest call 
together the multitude. . . . And when thou shalt sound the trumpets 
all the multitude shall gather together unto thee to the door of the tabernacle 
of the covenant” (Num. x. 1, 2, 3). And as often as those trumpets were 


sounded aloud it was to them to be a remembrance of the Lord God of Israel, _ 


who promised to be their protector against the enemy. So it is that as often as 
the church bell rings from the lofty belfry it should be to you as the voice 
of God reminding you of your duty to come to the house of worship to 
offer your homage to His divine majesty. And hence why the bell, which an- 
nounces the praises of God, and warns us of our duty, as will the great 
archangel’s trumpet on the Last Day, should be consecrated to Him by a 
solemn blessing, as you have witnessed to-day. 

In a mystic vision the patriarch Jacob saw a golden ladder reaching from 
the earth even to heaven, upon which angels ascended and descended; and 
from the top thereof the Lord leaned down and spoke to him. And the holy 
patriarch, awaking from his slumbers, poured oil upon the stone upon which 
he rested his head, to mark it as a holy place, for he said: “ This is no other 
than the house of God and the gate of heaven” (Gen. xxviii. 12, etc.). 
So the holy oil with which the bell is annointed is a special mark of its con- 
secration to God. The name of a saint is given to it in order not only to 
distinguish it from other bells in the same church, but also to place before 
us for our imitation the saint after whom the bell is named; to picture to 
ourselves that saint calling us to serve and praise God as often as the sound 
of the bell warns us from the church tower. The burning incense is symbolic 
of the devout prayers to which the bell assembles the faithful. “And another 
angel came, and stood before the altar having a golden censer; and there 
was given to him much incense that he should offer up the prayers of all 
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saints upon the golden altar, which is before the throne of God. . . . And 
the smoke of the incense of the prayers of the saints ascended up before God 
from the hand of the angel” (Apoc. viii. 3, 4). 

The Gospel is read from the tenth chapter of St. Luke, in which is related 
how the holy woman Martha received the Saviour into her house and 
entertained Him, while her sister Mary, oblivious to everything else, sat at 
His sacred feet and listened with rapt attention to the words of salvation 
which fell from His sacred lips. This is to remind us that at the sound of 
the bell we are to hasten to the church, and, forgetting all things else, listen 
to the Sacred Word from those whom He commissioned to preach it, and to 
whom He said: “ As the Father sent me I send you; he that hears you hears 
me.” It also reminds us to present ourselves at His sacred banquet, to 
receive the Bread of Life in Holy Communion with the sentiments of joy 
and gladness with which the holy women, Martha and Mary, received Him 
at their table. 

This bell is now to be the timekeeper of the parish. Its solemn notes, 
faithful on time, falling day after day upon your ears, will remind you that 
your earthly lives are measured by the fleeting moments of time; and time 
is a precious gift of God which must not be lost, for the value of time is the 
price of a happy eternity. The Mass bell, a faithful monitor, will ring the 
hour for the Holy Sacrifice, which, in the words of the prophet Malachias, 
is offered on every altar, in every land and clime, from the rising of the sun, 
keeping time with the hours as a new day continually dawns upon the world 
(Mal. i. 11). 

With the silent coming of the morning the bell, from the lofty tower, will 
joyously peal forth the gladsome message of the archangel, speaking to you 
of the story of your redemption—how the messenger of God spoke to the 
Virgin, blessed among women, and announced to her the happy tidings of 
her divine maternity. At noon the mellow sound of the angelus bell will 
bring to your ears the same happy tidings of great joy. And when the cares 
of the day are over, the angel’s message, rung from the belfry, will again 
remind you to fall upon your knees and adore the mystery of God-made man. 

Another message will the bell announce to you, from time to time—a sad 
message—and solemnly will it give its warning, as in accents of sorrow the 
bell will toll the visit of death. You will hear this message announced from 
the belfry tower as a dear relative, a companion, or a friend is carried in 
mourning procession to the grave. You will hear the sad tolling of the bell 
on many an occasion to announce the death of a fellow-parishioner; and it 
will be to you a warning, for others will hear the same bell toll when your 
eyes are closed in death. When this mournful message rings from the belfry, 
offer up a silent prayer for the deceased. For in the words of Holy Writ, 
“Tt is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead, that they may be 

loosed from their sins” (II. Mach. xii. 46). And pray that when the 
angel of death shall summon you before your Creator to render an account 
of the talents which He has given you, you will be found prepared. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 


BY THE. REV. P.. A. HALPIN. 
XII.—Pius X. AND THE CATECHISM. 


I know of no more fitting way to end these Sunday school talks 
than by pausing to gather whatever suggestions may arise from a 
consideration of the attitude of Pius X. toward Catechism. The 
encyclical is a trumpet call. It summons to attention. It bids us 
fall in line and advance under orders from headquarters. It is 
apostolic. It is an invitation with promise of large blessings to all 
who are able to take part in the work, therefore to the laity as weil 
as to the clergy. 

“Pastors,” says the Pontiff, “ may secure lay help in the teaching 
of Catechism, and these lay teachers should apply themselves to their 
task out of zeal for the glory of God as well as from a desire to gain 
the rich indulgences lavishly granted by the Roman Pontiffs.” 

This is an invitation to all and from the highest authority. How 
many young men and young women there are in the Church who 
should pause before they decline this overture from the Holy Father! 
What nobler work can they do? What incentive is there that can 
appeal more eloquently to their Catholic instincts? The grandeur 
of the task is the highest which in their lay condition it is within 
their power to reach. To co-operate with priests, above all to co- 
operate with Christ in the redemption of humanity and in the saving 
of souls! What motive can be loftier than that of the glory of God. 
Such a motive energizing on an individual must by its very nature 
lift him up beyond all the sordid aims of earth. It is education and 
formation of character, according to the standards which alone 
gauge the greatness of man, otherwise so infinitesimally small. It 
is a revelation of the real significance of life. It is an inspiration to 
live for the suffering ones of our race. It is better than fashion and 
vanity and beauty. Well for the ladies of honor and wealth did they 
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dedicate some of their leisure moments to the mission of charity 
and true philanthropy. It is its own exceeding great reward. It 
is rich in its own guerdon. It makes for true worth and splendid 
living. It blesses him who gives and him who takes. 

This cry of the watchman who tells of the night and its dangers 
and its darkness and its wretchedness will travel the whole world 
over and will gather here and there and everywhere—so plaintive is it 
and so laden with sorrow—hosts of young men and young women 
fervent and enthusiastic, eager to press forward and do the behests 
of the visible guardian of us all. Blessings manifold will fall on the 
heads of these crusaders of the twentieth century, blessings of home, 
of family, of time and of eternity. 

The battle cry of Pius is: “If any man be on the Lord’s side, 
let him join with me.” Can any one competent and free, who holds 
back as this summons reaches him—can any one competent and free, 
that is, not hindered by stronger ties and obligations, call himself 
on the Lord’s side if he join not with the Pontiff? The cry is a 
personal one. “ Join with me,” is the cry. 

We have little doubt that our pastors and priests and all who have 
the charge of souls are already falling into battle order. Their 
motto is: Noblesse oblige. Upon them the brunt of the fight will 
lie heaviest, and, alas! upon them will the responsibility be weightiest. 
But how magnificently equipped for the task they are! They are 
those whom the Lord finds His truest annointed. At their mouths 
the people shall seek the law and find it. Theirs are the lips that 
keep knowledge. “ They are the pastors and doctors whom Christ 
hath given, that the faithful be no longer children tossed to and fro 
and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the wickedness of 
men ; but by doing the truth in charity they may in all things grow up 
in Him, who is the head, even Christ ” (Eph. iv. 4). 

It is hardly possible to contemplate this splendid galaxy of bishops 
and priests in this country of ours without having the assurance that 
God is in His heaven and it is all right with us all. Yet the field 
here in America is a vast one. The tillage of it is a superhuman 
labor. The faith has many strongholds in America, but its enemies 
are numerous and venomous and in their hands are all the weapons 
which help make such a warfare successful. But we have been 
promised the victory. Our victory is our faith. But that faith 
must be a robust one. 

“All”—I quote from the encyclical—“ all who are baptized in 
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Christ do indeed receive the habit of faith’; but this divinest seeq 
does not “ grow up and shoot out great branches ” (Mark iv. 32) by 
its own innate power. The baptized man needs Christian formation 
“that faith may be fostered and may increase and bear fruit.” Let 
that faith be educated and trained and drilled, and lo! we have the 
faith that is the victory. So the moral elevation of these Uniteq 
States hangs on the teaching of Christian doctrine. In other words, 
the Catechism is the lever which is strong enough to move and ad- 
vance the world and make it roll on in an orbit in which it will for- 
get “fornication and all uncleanness and covetousness, in which 
not so much as the naming of these things will be heard, as becomes 
saints; or obscenity or foolish talking” (Eph. v. 3). 

Now, the foundation of this holiness and purity of soul which are 
to hold evil desires in check is, as the apostle declares, the knowl- 
edge of divine things. The remedy, therefore, is the Catechism and 
the physician is the Catechist. This view of Christian doctrine is 
not new. In the troublous times preceding and environing the Coun- 
cil of Trent the same evils existed. There were many defections, 
and the scandals were numerous and great. The leaders of the 
Church assembled in that solemn gathering which, in the welter of 
storm and stress, proved that Christ was with His mystical body, 
unanimously proclaimed that the ancient discipline must be enforced, 
and that the reason why many so treasonably bartered away their 
religious allegiance was because: “ there is no knowledge of God in 
the land. Cursing and lying, and killing and theft, have overflowed 
and blood hath touched blood. Therefore shall the land mourn 
and every one that dwelleth in it shall languish ” (Osee iv. 1). Igno- 
rance of Catholic truth was at the bottom of all this widespread moral 
devastation. A solemn injunction was laid on all to set running the 
fountains of Christian doctrine. It was this revival of Catechetical 
fervor which saved the world from falling over the precipice on 
which it tottered. 

The great Catechism of the Council of Trent, that Catechism 
which is still the standard one, was published under pontifical 
authority and papal protection. It was the parent of many children. 
The great Catechists arose ; they were the priests who devoted them- 
selves to the instruction of the people in and out of the fold, at home 
and abroad. To-day the attacks of the enemy are different accident- 
ally, but substantially the same. Now comes the utterance of our 
present Sovereign: “If any man be on the Lord’s side, let him join 
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with me.” It is a repetition of the cry of Moses when he came down 
from the mountain. During his communication with the Lord the 
impatient Jews gathered their gold and their silver and of it made 
a molten calf which they adored. Moses, when he became aware 
that his people had sinned, beat the calf into powder, and standing in 
the gate of the camp, he said: “If any man be on the Lord’s side, 
let him join with me.” All the sons of Levi gathered themselves 
together unto him and every man put his sword upon his thigh and 
went and returned from gate to gate and killed his brother and 
friend and neighbor. 

The context reveals the full import of the apostrophe of our Holy 
Father. The grief of his heart is pent up in that cry. There are 
enemies to meet and they are to be met with the armor of the Spirit. 
The sons of Levi, all of them are responding. They are coming and 
they are more than a hundred thousand strong. None may see the 
fulness of victory, but all who combat will pluck some laurels of 
triumph. 

It is a grand cause. It is worthy of the bravest yeomanry. We 
are all marching under the banner of the Church. It brings back 
to us the other days, when one shout rolled around the world, the 
shout of the Crusaders: “‘ God wills it.” “If God be for us, who 
is against us?” (Rom. viii. 31). 
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AN EXPLANATION OF BIBLE HISTORY. 
SECOND PERIOD. 
HISTORY OF THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 
Tue TIME OF THE PaTRIARCHS (2100 70 1500 B. C.). 


XXVIII.—Jacos JouRNEYING To Ecypt. 


A. Preparation.—Jacob could not at first believe that his son Joseph was 
alive and a mighty ruler in Egypt. Only after showing him the rich gifts 
Joseph had sent could his sons finally convince him. Then he no longer 
wished to remain in Canaan. His love for Joseph drew him to Egypt. 


B. Narration—(a) The joyful tidings. (b) Jacob’s sacrifice 
and God’s promise. (c) Meeting between father and son. (d) 
And the settling of his family in Gessen. 


C. Explanation. (a) “And they told him saying: Joseph thy son is 
living: and he is ruler in all the land of Egypt. Which when Jacob heard 
he awakened, as it were, out of a deep sleep, yet did not believe them” 
(Gen xlv. 26). Jacob had grieved during twenty-three years over Joseph’s 
death, and now he learns from his sons that Joseph was not dead. It seemed to 
Jacob as if he had slept and dreamed a dread dream of Joseph’s death. 
“They, on the other side, told the whole order of the thing. And when he 
saw the wagons and all that had been sent, his spirit revived” (xlv. 27). 
He was happy, being convinced of the truth of their tidings. “ And he said: 
It is enough for me, if Joseph my son be yet living: I will go and see him 
before I die” (xlv. 28). It was enough to know that his son lived, that 
was the main thing—his position, his wealth, his power were but secondary 
considerations. (b) And Israel, taking his journey with all that he had, 
came to the well of the oath, and killing victims there to the God of his 
father Isaac” (xlvi. 1). Jacob wished first to offer sacrifice and pray to 
God that he might know His will and know if he were doing right in leaving 
the land which God had given to him and to his descendants. “He heard 
him by a vision in the night calling him, and saying to him: Jacob, Jacob. 
And he answered him: Lo, here I am. God said to him: I am the most 
mighty God of thy father; fear not, go down into Egypt, for I will make 
a great nation of thee there. I will go down with thee thither, and will 
bring thee back again from thence: Joseph also shall put his hands upon thy 
eyes. And Jacob rose up from the well of the oath: and his sons took him 
up, with their children and wives, in the wagons which Pharao had sent to 
carry the old man” (xlvi. 2-5). 
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(c) “And he sent Juda before him to Joseph, to tell him; so that he should 
meet him in Gessen. And when he was come thither, Joseph made ready 
his chariot, and went up to meet his father in the same place: and seeing 
him, he fell upon his neck, and embracing him wept. And the father said to 
Joseph: Now shall I die with joy, because I have seen thy face and leave 
thee alive” (xlvi. 28-30). (d) “After this Joseph brought his father to the 
king, and presented him before him: and he blessed him. And being asked 
by him: How many are the days of the years of thy life? He answered: 
The days of my pilgrimage are a hundred and thirty years, few and evil, 
and they are not come up to the days of the pilgrimage of my father’s. And 
blessing the king he went out. But Joseph gave land to his father and his 
brethren in Egypt, in the best place in Ramesses, as Pharao had commanded. 


D. Interpretation—1. Joseph's Virtues. The love and respect 
he bore his father. In his love Joseph hastened to meet his father, 
and wept for joy as he saw him. With the greatest respect he 
sprang from his own chariot and ran and fell upon his father’s 
neck, embracing him with childlike love. What does God command 
by the fourth commandment? 2. The Aim and End of Man. Jacob 
described his life as a pilgrimage. As the pilgrim follows a fixed 
aim, so as to reach the goal where his wandering will cease, so also 
for man in his earthly wandering—life—is there an aim and an end. 
What is the end of man? What is his aim? What is heaven? For 
what end did God create us. 3. God’s wise precautions for the preser- 
vation of the true faith. Jacob’s sons had mostly married, in the 
Promised Land, wives from Canaan. This was a great danger for 
the preservation of the true faith. In time they would have become 
one people with the heathen Canaanites, and perhaps the true faith 
would have been lost. Therefore God led them into Egypt, that in 
the land of Gessen they might more easily preserve the true faith, 
grow into a stronger people and conquer the Land of Canaan. 

E. Moral Application.—Do not forget that your life also is but 
a short pilgrimage. Live so that you may gain your object, which 
is heaven. Ask yourselves in all your actions what will they avail 
me in my effort to reach heaven? Often raise your mind and heart 
to heaven, your true home. By the grace of Jesus, and by your 
earnest co-operation, you, too, will reach it. ‘“ Momentary joy often 
leads to eternal pain, but short pain to eternal joy.” Try hard, 
then, make every effort to keep free from sin. Heaven is well worth 
all the pains you may take. (Review of the geography of the Prom- 
ised Land. Situation and extent. Where is Sichem? Hebron? 
Salem? Moria? Mambre? Bersabee? Gerar ?) 
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XXIX.—Jacos’s AND JosePy’s DeaTH. 


A. Preparation—Jacob lived seventeen years in Egypt, honored and re. 
spected and tenderly cherished by Joseph. At length he died. 


B. Narration—(a) Jacob’s prophecy and death. (b) Mourn- 
ing and burial. (c) Joseph’s death. 


C. Explanation—Jacob, seeing his end approach, assembled around his 
bed his twelve sons and announced to them what was to happen to their 
descendants. He blessed them each in turn, and when he came to Juda he 
spoke thus: “Juda, thee shall thy brethren praise: thy hand shall be on 
the necks of thy enemies: the sons of thy father shall bow down to thee. 
The sceptre shall not be taken away from Juda, nor a ruler from his thigh, 
till he come that is to be sent, and he shall be the expectation of nations” 
(Gen. xlix. 8,10). This promise announced that the sovereign authority should 
reside in the tribe of Juda until the coming of the Messiah, the expected of 
all nations. It teaches us further that it is in the tribe of Juda, to the ex- 
clusions of all others, we must look for the Messiah. “And when he had 
ended the commandments, wherewith he instructed his sons, he drew up his 
feet upon the bed, and died: and he was gathered to his people” (xlix. 32). 
(b) “And when Joseph saw this, he fell upon his father’s face, weeping 
and kissing him. And he commanded his servants, the physicians, to em- 
balm his father” (1. 1). The Egyptians preserved the bodies with balsam 
and other things to prevent their corruption. “ And while they were fulfilling 
his commands there passed forty days: for this was the manner with bodies 
that were embalmed, and Egypt mourned for him seventy days. And the 
time of mourning being expired, Joseph spoke to the family of Pharao: 
If I have found favor in your sight, speak in the ears of Pharao. For my 
father made me swear to him saying: Behold I die. Thou shalt bury me 
in my sepulchre which I have digged for myself in the Land of Canaan. So 
I will go up and bury my father and return. And Pharao said to him: Go 
up and bury thy father according as he has made thee swear. So he went up, 
and there went with him all the ancients of Pharao’s house, and all the 
elders of the land of Egypt, and the house of Joseph with his brethren. 
And carrying him into the Land of Canaan they buried him in the double 
cave which Abraham had bought. together with the field for a burying place. 
And Joseph returned into Egypt with his brethren, and all that were in his 
company, after he had buried his father” (I. 3-8, 13, 14). 

(c) Again Joseph’s brethren begged him for forgiveness of their sin 
against him, and he was touched to tears. “And his brethren came to 
him: and worshipping prostrate on the ground they said: We are thy 
servants. And he answered them: Fear not: can we resist the will of God? 
You thought evil against me; but God turned it into good, that he might 
exalt me, as at present you see, and might save many people. And he 
dwelt in Egypt with all his father’s house: and lived a hundred and ten 
years. After which he told his brethren: God will visit you after my death, 
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and will make you go out of this land, to the land which he swore to Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob. And he made them swear to him saying: God will visit 
you, carry my bones wit hyou out of this place. And he died, being a hun- 
dred and ten years old. And being embalmed, he was laid in a coffin in 
Egypt” (1. 18-25). 


D. Interpretation—1. The Ruling of divine Providence. You 
thought evil against me, but God turned it into good (1. 20). The 
same as in chapter xxvii. D. 2. 2. The fifth promise of the Messiah. 
Jacob on his death-bed promised the coming of the Saviour. “ The 
sceptre shall not be taken away from Juda, nor a ruler from his 
thigh, till he come that is to be sent, and he shall be the expectation 
of all nations.” According to this prophecy the Saviour, Whom all 
nations were so anxiously expecting, should come at a time when 
Juda had lost his sceptre and the Jews their independence. And 
this was verified at the time of the birth of Our Saviour. For 
Herod, an Idumean, was the first stranger who ruled in Judea. 
3. A good death. Jacob, as well as Joseph, had a happy, peaceful 
death. Their happy death was the reward of a virtuous life. 

E. Moral Application—Do you also wish for a happy death? 
Then live accordingly. Have a horror for and fly from sin like 
Joseph, and, like him, practise every virtue. Hold yourself in readi- 
ness that death may not surprise you in sin. Remember “ that as 
you live so shall you die.” Beg of God every day to preserve you 
from sin, that having lived a clean life you may die a happy death. 


REVIEW OF THE TIME OF THE PATRIARCHS. 


1. Lives of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 2. Joseph’s virtues. 3. The 
prophecies concerning the Messiah. 4. The figures of the Messiah. 
5. The means used by divine Providence to preserve the true faith 
and the memory of the promises of a Redeemer. 
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ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


I. Ex Actis Pu X. 


1. The Right to Wear the Pectoral Cross. 

In a Motu Proprio, the Holy Father, after considering 
the exceptions already made to the custom of restricting 
the use of the pectoral cross to the members of the Episco- 
pate, and enlarging on the position and functions of the 
cardinals in the Church, grants to all cardinals, whether 
priests or deacons, who have not received the rank of 
bishop the right to wear the pectoral cross in public and 
in private. (May 24, 1905.) 

2. The Vatican Edition of Plain Chant. 

The difficulty of arriving at unanimity in the compiling 
of a special Codex of liturgical music has determined the 
Holy Father to adopt as a basis for the projected Vatican 
Edition the Solesmes Edition of 1895. This is announced 
in a letter written by Cardinal Merry del Val to Dom 
Pothier, to whom is confided the task of revising and cor- 
recting the work of Solesmes, with the assistance of the 
other members of the Commission. Other provisions of 
the letter are as follows: 

1. The Holy See will put forth one edition as authorita- 
tive, but it will leave a free field for the labors of those 
competent in the matter. 

2. The Vatican Edition may be published freely by any 
firm that can guarantee satisfactory work. 

3. Supreme direction in all matters of this kind is given 
to the Cardinal Prefect of the Congregation of Rites as 
representative of the Holy See. He will confer with the 
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President of the Commission (Dom Pothier) concerning 
measures to be taken. 

4. The proprietary rights are vested in the Holy See, 
the Benedictines having ceded their right to the Solesmes 
Edition. (June 24, 1905.) 


3. The Pious Work of Mary Immaculate. 


Through his Secretary of Briefs, the Holy Father has 
granted special indulgences to encourage the labors of the 
associates of The Pious Work of Mary Immaculate, a 
society whose purpose is to effect by prayer the conversion 
of women outside the Church. The indulgences granted 
are: Plenary twice a year, on the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception or on a day during the octave, and also on some 
other day to be selected by the individual; and three hun- 
dred days for each recitation of the Salve Regina. (June 
21, 1905.) 

1]. From the Congregation of Rites. 
The Hour of Anticipating Matins. 

The Bishop of Plasencia (in Spain) proposes several 
questions regarding the proper time to begin anticipating 
the morrow’s Matins. To his first question, whether in 
private recitation one may begin at 2 P. M., the Congrega- 
tion returns the non-committal answer, “ Consulantur 
probati auctores.” It declares more explicitly, however, 
that in public or choral recitation this practice is not allowed 
without an indult. The third inquiry was whether the 
hour should be calculated from the local meridian, or ac- 
cording to Greenwich time, which is about fifteen minutes 
ahead of local time. To this the answer is, “ Ad libitum.” 
(May 12, 1905.) 

Ill. From the Congregation of Indulgences. 
Devotions to Mary Immaculate. 

At the request of the Minister General of the Minor 
Conventuals, a plenary indulgence is granted on the first 
Saturday or Sunday of each month to all who, for twelve 
successive months, receive the Sacraments and perform 
their devotions in honor of the Immaculate Virgin on either 
of these days. (July 1, 1905.) 
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IV. From the Biblical Commission. 


The Historicity of the Sacred Books. 


By reason of its importance, as well as the careful way 
in which it has been phrased, we give the latest decision 
of the Biblical Commission in its original form: 

Utrum admitti possit tamquam principiym rectae exe. 
geseos sententia quae tenet S. Scripturae Libros, qui pro 
historicis habentur, sive totaliter, sive ex parte non historiam 
proprie dictam et objective veram quandoque narrare, sed 
speciem tantum historiae pro se ferre ad aliquid significan- 
dum a proprie litterali seu historica verborum signif- 
catione alienum? 

Resp.: Negative, excepto tamen casu, non facile nec 
temere admittendo, in quo, ecclesiae sensu non refragante, 
ejusque salvo judicio, solidis argumentis probetur Hagio- 
graphum voluisse non veram et proprie dictam historiam 
tradere, sed, sub specie et forma historiae, parabolam, 
allegoriam, vel sensum aliquem a proprie litterali sey 
historica verborum significatione remotum proponere, 


(June 23, 1905.) 


V. From the Vicariate of Rome. 


Regulations for Convents that take Boarders. 


To avoid all possible difficulties which might arise in 
the carrying out of an excellent work, the following rules 
are laid down for houses of female religious communities in 
Rome which accept guests: 

1. It is absolutely forbidden to admit men of the laity 
as lodgers. 

2. It is desirable that ecclesiastics should not stay in such 
convents, as they can find accommodations in some one 
of the colleges or houses of male communities of which 
there are so many in Rome. 

3. They should take only women or girls who are alone 
in the world, and who like a retired life. (May 18, 1905.) 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 





APPROPRIATING ANOTHER’S IDEAS. 


The following case has been submitted to us for a solution: 
Mr. C., a draughtsman, is told by his employer to try to remember 
and make a sketch (that is, to steal the idea) of a drawing which 
was being submitted for sale by another draughtsman. Would it 
be wrong for Mr. C. to do so? 

Solution. All theologians are agreed that an author or writer or 
architect or draughtsman has a strict right to the fruits of his genius. 
And this right of ownership in the fruits of one’s intellectual labor is 
founded in the law of nature. For if it be a law of nature that men 
should have an exclusive right to the fruits of the labor of their hands, 
with much more reason ought they to have an exclusive right to the 
fruits of the labor of their brains. And if the good of civilized 
society requires that a man be secured by law in the peaceful pos- 
session of whatever property he has acquired by his industry, with 
much more reason must we hold that the good of civilized society 
requires that men be secured by law in the peaceful possession of 
that higher and more valuable kind of property, namely, the results 
of intellectual and artistic talent. There is nothing that is more 
intimate to a man—or, to speak more properly, there is no kind of 
property so intimately and closely connected with a man—as the fruits 
of his own genius. For these are the fruits of the creation of his 
own mind, and had no existence before he brought them into being ; 
and therefore the fruits of his intellectual industry belong to him 
and are part of his being in a way that no other kind of goods and 
chattels can be said to be. Consequently, it has always been main- 
tained by theologians and jurists alike that an author or inventor 
or painter, or any other intellectual worker, is entitled to exclusive 
ownership in the results of his intellectual labor as long as he does 
not hand over his rights to the public, or part with them by sale or 
free gift to another. And this strict right of an author or inventor 
or other intellectual worker to the fruits of his genius imposes a 
grievous obligation on all other persons to respect this right, and to 
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avoid all invasion of it. It is not allowed to steal another’s ideas, 
any more than it is allowed to steal his lands, and any such theft 
must be made good by adequate restitution. - 

“‘ Jamvero omnes concedunt quemlibet hominem plenum dominiyum 
habere in fructus ingenii sui quamdiu ea publici juris non fecerit; 
nihil enim magis proprium nobis esse potest quam quod proprio 
mentis labore acquirimus. Et sane si res externae domino fructi- 
ficant, a fortiori facultates internae, quae ab essentia nostra im- 
mediate dimanant. Qui igitur manuscripta vel inventa alterius sur- 
riperet, ac vulgaret, absque auctoris licentia, contra justitiam pec- 
caret, et ad damna resarcienda teneretur : siquidem violat duplex jus 
quod auctori competit, ne, ipso invito, edatur opus ab eo scriptum, 
et ne minuatur lucrum ex eo percipiendum.” (Tanquerey, IILI., 39). 

Judge Kent (American Law, Vol. II., n. 365) says: 

“ Another instance of property acquired by one’s own act and 
power is that of literary property, consisting of maps, charts, writ- 
ings and books; and of mechanical inventions, consisting of useful 
machines or discoveries produced by the joint result of intellectual 
and manual labor. As long as these are kept within the possession 
of the author, he has the same right to the exclusive enjoyment of 
them as of any other species of personal property; for they have 
proprietary marks, and are a distinguishable subject of property. 
But when they are circulated abroad, and published with the author's 
consent, they become common property, and subject to the free 
use of the community.” 

Mr. C., therefore, is not allowed, in conscience, to use the ideas of 
his fellow draughtsman in the interest of his employer. His 
fellow draughtsman, by offering his designs for sale, does no relin- 
quish his right to them. For another to steal them or to use them 
against their rightful owner’s and creator’s will is to transgress 
the seventh commandment, and full pecuniary restitution must be 
made to the original designer or draughtsman for any loss he may 
have suffered before the sin can be forgiven. 














